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Il Duce’s Legions in Battle Array 











OU CAN’T get away from it—a truck 
, poten engineered, powered and 
“‘sized”’ right —and fitted to a particular 
job—will give the most dependable and 
satisfactory service on that job... at the 
lowest operating cost! To give you such a 


truck, Dodge builds 106 standard chassis 


and body models, 12-ton to Heavy-Duty 
Diesel, on 17 different wheelbases. 

To make certain that your Job-Rated 
truck is powered for top-flight perform- 


LOOK] compare DODGE TRUCKS WITH 
THOSE MADE BY TWO OTHER COMPANIES 
| MANUFACTURING LOW-PRICED TRUCKS 
DODGE OFFERS FAR WIDER SELECTION 
COMPANY | COMPANY 
TRUCKS) A’ | 'B’ 
Number of ENGINES 3 


Number of WHEELBASES 
Number of GEAR RATIOS 


6 | 4 
Number of CAPACITIES 4 to 3-Ton | %2 tol’2-Ton | % tol2-Ton 


Number of STD. CHASSIS 
and BODY MODELS 106 58 42 


PRICES begin at | $465 | {450 |$474 2 


Prices shown are for Y-ton chassis with flat face cowl de- 
livered ot Main Factory, federal taxes included —state and 
local taxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
Figures used in the above chart are based on published data. 









































ance—with maximum economy —Dodge Booklet Free—READ AND SAVE 
equips each truck with the right one of - Learn how a truck te 
6 great truck engines. Each is ‘‘sized’’ < MU seoney | Ask 
for maximum efficiency, with the right Ewell or write to Dodge 
clutch, transmission, rear axle, the ay Corpareti “oe 


right springs and the right brakes. 


Dodge Job-Rated trucks are priced 
with the lowest for every capacity! See 
your Dodge dealer now. He will gladly 
discuss easy budget terms and a liberal 
allowance on your present truck. 





See new Dodge 2-Ton Cab-Over-Engine Trucks. Now 
offered in addition to the 114-Ton C.0.E. series. 


DEPEND ON DODGE fos-2.tec TRUCKS 


ats 


3-2-1%-l'A-% TON CAPACITIES. . 106 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 17 WHIELBASES “\Gob-Raled MEANS:A TRULK THAT FITS YOUR JOB © 





TY] 10000 ... but for the alertness of a 


Liberty Mutual investigator 


ROM such a minor collision no one could have 
foreseen a $10,000 damage suit. Since our pol- 
icyholder was clearly liable, we promptly sent an 
adjuster to offer a fair settlement. But the driver 
of the other car refused to be interviewed. He 
was suffering from serious injuries, he said, and 
would settle for nothing less than $10,000. 
Liberty Mutual went to work in earnest and 
when the case came to trial, there was proof that 
the injuries had been so minor as not even to re- 
quire medical attention; employment records to 
show that not a single day’s work had been lost. 
Thanks to the thoroughness of the Liberty 
Mutual investigator, the verdict was only 
slightly higher than the actual property damage. 
More than 185,000 car owners insured with 
Liberty Mutual are enjoying the benefits of our 
preferred claims service. If you should have an 
accident—anywhere in the whole country— 
investigators and adjusters are immediately 
available to protect your interests. They will 
relieve you of bother and worry. They will do 
everything in their power to keep you out of 
court and out of trouble. If your case does go to 
court, Liberty Mutual will defend your interests 
and pay all legal expense. If the case goes against 
you, we will pay all damages within the limits 


of your policy. 


ALL THIS AT THE LOWEST COST IN YEARS 
Basic rates for automobile insurance have 
been reduced in most parts of the country. De- 
pending on the use you make of your car and 
your driving record, you may secure special dis- 
counts from these new low rates in most states. 
And with Liberty Mutual you may enjoy still 
further savings in the form of cash dividends 
‘ which we have paid to our policyholders every 
year for twenty-eight years. 


FREE BOOKLET — Don’t buy or renew your 
car insurance until you read the free booklet 
offered below. It tells how and why Liberty 
Mutual is able to offer preferred service and 
protection to responsible car owners at amaz- 
ingly low cost. It describes coverages you need, 
and how to pay for your insurance on easy terms. 
We will send you this booklet without charge or 
obligation. We will also include an estimate of 
the cost of insuring your car with Liberty Mu- 
tual. Mail coupon now. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. NW-6-10-40 
Please send me free illustrated booklet, ‘Howto Pro- 
tect 4 of the Most Important Things in Your Life.”’ 


r a : Name 
(ep SF office ( COAST-TO-COAST » Address — 


Oe ae Home O..ice : Boston Pr a 
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Make of car. 


























d’apres A. M. CASSANDRE 


HOLES OF 
GOLF AND 


a glass of Dubonnet before meals. There's 
no better prelude to food. Dubonnet, 
made of fine French wines deftly blended, 
will delight you. The flavor of this famous 
appetizer is neither too sweet nor too dry. 


TRY DUBONNET THESE 3 DELICIOUS WAYS 


THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- 
chilled. 

THE AMERICAN WAY—Dubonnet cocktail— 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 

THE LONG, TALL WAY—Dubonnet and soda. 
Jigger of Dubonnet, juice of Y2 lemon, ice 
and fill glass with soda. 
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You won’t be the first to feel the wanderlust when a big, eager 
Mercury 8 belongs to you. This is the car that’s made travel a 
first-class temptation. And Mercury owners give in happily— 
you'll meet them criss-crossing the continent, from Mexico City 
~ Montreal—and bursting to tell the good news about this great 
new kind of car. Take a look at these enthusiastic travel notes 


from the Mercury’s recent fan-mail: 
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How about a Mercury 8 for your vacation? A big, powerful 
car that’s child’s play to handle—you can drive it for hours 
on end and not be tired, thanks to extraordinary riding com- 
fort and a quiet, smooth-gaited way of cruising. An unusually 
roomy car—wide body lines give you room to stretch and 
shift. And an efficient V-8 engine so perfectly balanced with 
the car’s weight that gas mileage is almost unbelievable. Ask 
a dealer to lend you a Mercury 8 for an hour—and see if it 
doesn’t put ideas into your head! 
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BUILT BY THE FO 


Visit the new Ford Expositions at the two 
Fairs, New York and San Francisco, 1940 


ercury 8 


RD MOTOR COMPANY, DISTRIBUTED 


BY MERCURY, LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND FORD DEALERS 










ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Here are Four Examples of 


ELLIOTT 
LEADERSHIP 


in the Addressing Machine Industry 


ELLIOTT $17.50 ADDRESSER 


Comparable competing ma- 
chines sell for about $95.00. 





ELLIOTT $135.00 ADDRESSER 
Will print 125 addresses while com- 
peting machines in its price class are 
printing only 25 addresses. 


ELLIOTT $235.00 ADDRESSER 
Competing electric automatic feed 
addressing machines sell for three 
times as much. 








ff 
Elliott, H. P. 


H. P. Elliott 
143 Albany St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FRONT 





And these new Elliott address 
cards cost only 1¢ to 2¢ each. 


A new 36-page booklet on modern 
addressing methods will be mailed if 
requested on your business letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 














LETTERS 


Excuse It, Suh 


You are faced with the prospect of re- 
calling and destroying your May 20 issue. 
Tn it you committed what is considered an 
unpardonable sin by all orthodox Damyan- 
kees. Your article on Lew Jenkins failed 
to use the words ah (for I), you-all, and 
the Southern drawl. 





J. B. COOK 
Houston, Texas 





Improper Register 

In your map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere on page 33 of your May 27 edition, 
you omit from key industrial areas Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Long Island. 

Though I am no expert on defense, and 
rather provincial as regards war industry, 
I still cannot understand why at least 
some part of this territory was not in- 
cluded on your indicated area. Do not 
names like Fore River, Garand, Wasp, 
Hornet, Brown & Sharpe, ete., ad infini- 
tum, entitle some consideration? 

Perhaps someone who knows printing 
will tell me the register slipped. 

DAVID L. CLIFF 

Boston, Mass. 


As Mr. Cliff guesses, the fault lies in 
improper register in the color-printing 
process—and not only was New England 
excluded but the San Diego section of 
Southern California as well. The black 
plate, which carried both the shadings for 
industrial areas and the arrows indicating 
flying distances from possible foreign bases 
to American regions, was inadvertently 
moved upward on the press. That threw 
it out of register with the plate carrying 
the color. If Mr. Cliff will move the shad- 
ed areas down with his eye, he will find 
that they cover the spots intended. 





Unbowed Holland 


You are right most of the time, but there 
is a mistake in your May Q7 issue. You 
wrote: “Its [Antwerp’s] surrender in 1585 
forced Protestant Holland to bow to Cath- 
olic Spain.” You should have substituted 
for “Protestant Holland” the Southern 
Provinces (now Belgium) . 

Holland, as one of the Seven Provinces 
of the North, continued the war which, 
in Dutch -history, is called the Eighty 
Years’ War of Independence and which 
ended with the Peace of Miinster, in which 
Spain recognized the independence of the 
Northern Provinces. It was during this time 
that the Golden Age for Holland started 
and where the country excelled in art, lit- 
erature, etc. The Dutch, at that time, con- 
quered, with some help of the English, the 
Spanish Armada; they took the Dutch 
East Indies from the Spanish and Portu- 
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guese, and they colonized New Amsterday 
in the New World. 

Holland has never bowed for anybody 
The Dutch, including the Queen, are still 
at war with Germany. 

GERARD HENNY 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





Fifth Columns 


With the daily news so full of the actiyj. 
ties of the Nazi Fifth Columns, what is thp 
United States doing to combat this? Gér. 
ing is said to have declared that the cop. 
quest of America would be from withip, 
It seems that we have at last started op 
the proper armament but what is done ty 
properly punish saboteurs if and when 
they are located? Should we wait till im. 
portant and strategic points are spoiled? 

It seems to me that we should clamp 
down with all haste and a very heavy fist, 
The old gag that America is free is be. 
ing carried too far. It is about time that 
some group started on a real drive. 

F. S. McCULLOUGH 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





Topatoes 


Your article in Sideshow (Newsweek, 
May 27) about the Topatoes reminds me 
of the old story of the horticulturist who 
grafted tomato tops to potato roots, thus 
having tomatoes on top, potatoes on the 
bottom, and no potato bugs! 

ROBERT L. HERRICK 

Harvard, Iil. 


Regarding Topatoes allow me to give 
you additional information. 

Either in 1910 or 1911, the writer was 
informed that the foreman of Luther Bur- 
bank had grafted a tomato cion (or scion) 
on a potato plant. 

In 1912 the writer was successful in 
grafting a few such plants, which were 
called potato-tomato plants. They pro- 
duced potato tubers in the ground and to- 
matoes on the vines. In 1914 such plants 
were exhibited in the show window of The 
Pittsburgh Leader. In 1917 and 1918 the 
writer was approached by some of the 
members of the War Garden Committee 
as to the possibilities of growing double 
crops on the same plot of ground. 

Shortly after the war the writer was in- 
formed that such plants were pro«duced 
at State College, Pa. In 1922 a gardener, 
Carl Beckerer, produced such plants and 
had them exhibited in one of the seed 
stores in Pittsburgh. Our greenhouse man 
became very efficient in producing them. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey and Ethel Zoe Bailey 
in their Garden Dictionary “Hortus,” pub- 
lished in 1930, write that the tomato }s 
closely allied to the potato and that it 1s 
possible to graft one on the other. 

JOHN J. COSTOFF 

Beechwood Farms, 

Sharpsburg, Pa. 
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YOU may live here... 


expand your horizons, bring closer your neighbors, 
and multiply your earnings. 


It is for you that the long-range Lockheed program 
of commercial airplane building is planned...a pro- 
gram which has already placed luxurious Lockheeds 
on regular airline schedules throughout the world. 


And it doesn’t make any difference 
whether it’s on the wrong or right side 
of the tracks. Each day you look up, from whatever 
your surroundings, and see a symbol of the future. 


In your skies, the airplane of peace, commerce and 
industry will affect your life in untold ways. It will 


LOOK T0 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ¢ BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 


A son and an heir presumptive to the 
throne of Greece, to Prince Pavt, brother 
of King George II, and Princess Frep- 
ERIKA Luise, at Psychiko Palace near 
Athens, June 2. Because King George has 
no children, Prince Paul is next in line of 
succession. 


Birthday: 


The Dionne Quintuptets, 6, May 28. 
Still in their Callander, Ont., nursery 
home, the quints—Marie, Emilie, Cecile, 
Annette, and Yvonne—heard their first 
mass at 8:30 a.m.—thus marking the be- 
ginning of their serious instruction in the 
Roman Catholic faith. At luncheon they 
shared a five-section birthday cake and pa- 
raded in new floor-length taffeta dresses. 
Sharing in their congratulations was their 
beloved Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, whose 57th 
birthday occurred the day following their 
own. 


Married: 


Wide World 


Benny Rustin, 41, vaudeville, movie, 
and radio comedian, and Beatrice Dot- 
LINGER, 24, formerly of Baltimore, Md., 
in Los Angeles, May 31. Rubin has 
been trying his hand recently at all kinds 
of film work, including dialogue writing 
and minor directing jobs. 


Buster Keaton, 43, famous deadpan 
comedian of the silent films, and ELEANoR 
Rutu Norris, in Los Angeles, May 29. 


ELeanor BoarpMAN, former star of the 
silent screen, and Harry p’ArRAsT, French 
film director, in a Basque village, June 1. 


Divorced: 


Prisc1tuA LANE, 
screen star, and OrEN 
W. HaGLunp, an as- 
sistant film director, 
in San Bernardino, 
Calif., May 3. The an- 
nouncement of their 
divorce last week 
came as a_ double- 
barreled surprise, for 
Hollywood didnt 
even know they were 


married. Miss Lane— 
born Priscilla Mulli- 
can in Indianola, 
Iowa, and youngest 
of the Lane sisters— 
had consistently de- 
nied all reports of 
any marriage with 
Haglund. And ac- 
cording to the testi- 
mony she gave in the 
divorce action, there wasn’t one for very 
long, as the ceremony was performed in 
Yuma, Ariz., Jan. 23, 1939, and they 
separated one day later. 


Arrived: 

On the Washington 
from Europe, Dor- 
oTHY THOMPSON, 
newspaper columnist 
and radio commenta- 
tor, in New York 
City, May 28. Miss 
Thompson, who left 
this country March 
23 and since then has 
traveled in Italy, the 
Balkans, Turkey, and France, was dis- 
tressed about the war and said: “I think 
the United States should give the Allies 
every conceivable kind of aid within the 
Neutrality Act and without a declaration 
of war. I think the Germans are contem- 
plating something simply horrible for the 
British Isles,” she declared, adding that 
if the Nazis won “the Treaty of Versailles 
will seem like a charming, quixotic, Vic- 
torian document.” 


International 


Acme 


Departed: 


For a South American concert tour, 
Arturo Toscanini, famous Italian con- 
ductor, and the NBC 

Symphony, on the 

Brazil from New York 

City, June 1. The 

maestro will conduct 

the orchestra in six- 

teen concerts in Rio 

de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 

Montevideo, and 

Buenos Aires—re- 

turning to the United 

Acme States July 22. 


Released: 


From the Federal penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kan., THomas J. PENpER- 
Gast, former Kansas City political boss, 
after serving 366 days of a fifteen-month 
sentence for Federal income-tax evasion, 
on May 30. In three hours’ time Boss Tom, 
now 67, was again before the courts— 
this time to be arraigned on state charges 
of attempted bribery in the 1935 Missouri 
fire-insurance rate-case settlement. He also 
faces a stiff five-year probationary period 
designed to keep him out of politics and by 
April 15, 1941, must pay the government 


— 


$125,000—the remainder of the $3.50,099 
Federal tax bill he owes. 


Convicted: 


Of using the mails to defraud, Riciagp 
W. Lecue, former Governor of Loui-iana, 
in the Federal District Court in Alexap. 
dria, La., June 1. Leche, who was Goy. 
ernor from 1936 until he resigned lag 
June when the Huey Long machine begay 
toppling beneath him, was charged with 
conspiring to overcharge the Louisiana 
Highway Commission in a 1937 purchase 
of highway trucks. Convicted on_ three 
counts, he faces a possible sentence of 
fifteen years in prison and fines of $3,000, 


Elected: 


At the annual meeting of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass., Mrs. MarGaret Murney Giexy 
Marters of New York City, as President 
of the Mother Church, June 3. She has 
been an outstanding Christian Science 
teacher in both New York and Boston. 


Died: 


Water CoNNOL- 
Ly, 53, stage and 
screen actor, of a 
stroke suffered at his 
home in Beverly Hills, 
May 28. For twenty- 
odd years Connolly 
made his career in the 
legitimate theater, 
and with the excep- 
tion of one unsuccess- 
ful experiment with 
William Farnum in 1915, he would have 
nothing to do with the movies. But in 
1932 Connolly finally capitulated to the 
films and by his versatile character roles 
made his rotund figure a movie favorite 
—perhaps best known to the public as a 
choleric millionaire whose irritability and 
wheezing explosiveness clothed a heart of 
gold. In 1923 he married Nedda Harrigan, 
actress-daughter of the Harrigan ha! of 
the team of Harrigan and Hart, wh« 
vives. 


Acme 


Mary Anperson, 80, actress whose phie- 
nomenal success in the 70s and ’80s sade 
her a theatrical legend, at her hone in 
Worcestershire, England, May 29. Mary 
Anderson’s career was a relatively short 
one: she started at 16 and retired at 30, 
but in those short 
vears she achieved 
dazzling fame as an 
actress and as a great 
beauty both here and 
abroad. In 1890, the 
year after she left 
the stage because of 
illness, she married 
Antonio de Navarro, 

a lawyer, and lived in 
England thereafter. 
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AN IDEA 
BECOMES A REALITY + + 


In your office—as in nearly every office—almost every department 





sa head and supervisor has at least one idea which, if wisely devel- 
oped, might reduce certain office costs immediately. 


To help your business profit from these ideas, Burroughs representa- 
sur- tives offer their experience and technical knowledge of machines, 


Ideas Are Worth Money! applications and procedures for lowering office costs or meeting 


A recent analysis revealed that the tech- changing business conditions. 

nical knowledge and assistance of a 

single Burroughs representative had As our representative counsels with yours, they discuss possibilities, 
haat enabled a few department heads and 
30. supervisors to save for their employers : h 
a total of $253,500 annually in the cost another good idea becomes a reality. 
of accounting and statistics. 


phe- 
iade 

in 
Lary 
evolve a solution, estimate the savings for your consideration—and 


_ 24 ais ; — 
ike sian to ie enbitins of 6-000 Eager to capitalize an idea? Call Burroughs—there’s no obligation. 


profit of 5% on a gross sales volume of 


more than five million dollars! BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodys Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 


ad 














More than 1,000,000 votes are cast 
every week by the electorate of the 
restless democracy of “swing.” Ballot boxes are “juke 
boxes”... the half-million-odd automatic phono- 


gtaphs in restaurants, taverns, clubs and stores across 


the nation. Votes are nickels in the slots, piling up 


-uling majorities for certain records by certain bands. 


And how is the choice of records recorded? In most 
cases, by Veeder-Root Counting Devices built into 


the boxes that contain the musical ballots. These de- 
vices tally the inflow of nickels, and show the relative 
popularity of the different disks in the machines. 


Veeder-Root Devices are also built into the regular 
voting machines on which you will elect your presi- 
dent this year. And they’re built into a limitless list 
of other products . . . to extend their scope of service 
It might well be that these devices could count t« 
jour advantage .. . in your product and in your plant 
It costs not even a nickel to find out... merely a 


note in the nearest mailbox, today. 


On this page, July 8: How Veeder-Root ore 
you into a theatre. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY «+ IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. 2. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in 1 omorrow’s 
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War Gloom 


ie U.S. quarters kept informed by un- 
censored reports (diplomatic dispatches, 
etc.), the outlook for the Allies is far 
sloomier than daily press stories indicate. 
The blunt truth is that it’s now hard to 
find a really well-informed student who 
privately concedes France more than a 
95 per cent chance or England more than 
a 50 per cent chance of withstanding the 
German assaults. However, just as these 
views are less pessimistic than the opinions 
of the same men before the amazing Dun- 
kerque withdrawals, later events might 
cause further improvement in the in- 
formed outlook. 


Aircraft Facts 


Most of the gloom among best-informed 
war students springs from the airplane 
situation. Best figures indicate that Ger- 
many has lately been losing about 100 
planes a day against the Allies’ 35. Bur 
official reports indicate that German air- 
port bombings at the blitzkrieg’s start ob- 
literated more than half of France’s planes. 
More important, with some 10,000 first- 
line planes and with production exceeding 
8,000 a month and rapidly gaining 
(against about 5,000 first-liners, and 1,100 
amonth for the Allies), Germany can af- 
ford the losses. This means that if Hitler 
sacrifices thousands of planes and _ pilots, 
he may well emerge with almost undis- 
puted control of the air and ability to 
bomb at will. The chief hope is that the 
Allies may be able to stand up until 
Germany’s oil reserve (estimated at 
enough for four or five months’ warfare 
at the present rate) runs low. 


Cabinet Switches 


Within the Administration, some Cabi- 
net changes are now considered inevitable. 
Woodring almost certainly will go, and 
Edison, of course, is resigning. Miss Perk- 
ins may stay since Hillman, as new co- 
ordinator, will take over the more ticklish 
labor problems. Col. Frank Knox and 
Governor Stark of Missouri are still fair 
bets for Edison’s Navy Secretaryship, 
though Landon and others have been dis- 
couraging Knox. Assistant War Secretary 
Johnson might get Woodring’s post 1r, 
upon quitting without a rumpus, Wood- 
ting doesn’t exact a promise that Johnson 


won't succeed him. Mayor La Guardia, 
who previously declined an informal offer 
of the Labor Secretaryship, will proba- 
bly be drafted for War or some other 
post if Italy actively joins Germany. 
It’s felt that, being part Italian, he’d 
have a good effect on Italian-Americans’ 
thinking—aside from his recognized ad- 
ministrative ability. 


Hemisphere Trade Agency 


Though it sounds extreme, key State 
Department economists and diplomats 
have already started working over plans 
for a Pan-American customs union—or 
for some sort of strong central agency to 
regulate terms of all trade with Europe. 
Officials think some such setup will be ab- 
solutely essential if Germany wins out 
abroad and sets up an all-Europe federa- 
tion controlled economically by Berlin. 
They feel that collective trade bargaining 
by all countries in this hemisphere is the 
only way individual Latin-American coun- 
tries could avoid dictation of trade terms 
by Germany—which would result in dan- 
gerous political inroads by the Nazis. Ac- 
cordingly, diplomatic conversations about 
this have already been started. U.S. 
officials admit the sweeping setup would 
be hard to attain but believe it possible if 
there’s a big enough German scare and if 
the U.S. puts up enough of the money. 


Capital Notes 


The Justice Department is about to 
wind up its year-old antitrust investigation 
of the tobacco industry; present prospects 
are that findings will soon be presented to 
a Federal grand jury in Raleigh, N.C., and 
may touch nearly all branches of the in- 
dustry .. . Vice President Garner was one 
of the chief agitators for taking the Im- 
migration Service away from Secretary 
Perkins and putting it under Jackson. Inci- 
dentally, Jackson wasn’t eager to get it, 
foreseeing many headaches . . . There’s 
increasing Washington talk about the pos- 
sibility of postponing the Democratic con- 
vention until August or September . . . The 
Administration’s plan to locate new arms 
and plane factories in the middle of the 
country has given it an added election 
lever; civic groups in hundreds of cities 
are striving to win enough New Deal favor 
to get one of the plants. 


Trivia 

The Department of Justice now has 
standing ordérs that any statements on so- 
called Fifth Column investigations must 
come from Attorney General Jackson, not 
from G-man Hoover . . . Mrs. Roosevelt 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


tells friends she’s now fed up with the 
Communist influence in the Youth Con- 
gress organization .. . Some of Taft’s key 
aids disagree with his isolationist state- 
ments and have tried to dissuade him. 





Espionage Sidelights 


A German agent recently caught near 
the Maginot Line carried papers made out 
to Edgar Ansel Mowrer, noted Chicago 
Daily News correspondent, but the usu- 
ally meticulous Germans had made one 
mistake: they had accredited him to The 
Chicago Tribune . . . Members of a newly 
formed Anti-Gossip Committee now prowl 
London streets and, when they hear some- 
one talking about military affairs, hand 
him a card: “Don’t you think gossip is 
dangerous?” . . . Recently letters received 
in France from Milan and Turin, Italy, 
have been opened and resealed by a strip 
of paper marked “Geoffnet”—German for 
“opened” Swiss counterespionage 
agents recently raided a Zurich tailor shop 
where a 24-man staff was working nights 
making German uniforms. 


Russia’s Balkan Moves 


Russia’s backstage efforts to tighten its 
relations with the Balkan nations are be- 
ing intensified. Soviet diplomats in all the 
Balkan capitals have been working toward 
this, and one result was last week’s easing 
of the tension between Russia, Rumania, 
and Hungary over troop movements on 
their borders. Press correspondents haven’t 
yet reported a recent verbal understand- 
ing reached by the Kremlin with the 
Turkish Government. In return for Tur- 
key’s promise not to stir up trouble in the 
Balkans in favor of the Allies, Russia 
agreed not to grab Bessarabia or play one 
Balkan nation against another to gain ter- 
ritory for itself. 


Moscow vs. Berlin 


The report here two weeks ago that 
Moscow has been easing away from its 
Berlin tie-up is supported by additional 
unpublicized signs. Immediately after Hit- 
ler’s Low Country invasion, Russia 
dropped the publicized plans for “cultural” 
exchanges between the nations. All ar- 
rangements for the exchange of students, 
establishment of reciprocal language 
courses, and distribution of periodicals 
were canceled. The violently anti-Jewish 
German newspaper, Der Stiirmer, has been 
banned in Russia. Work on the waterways 
network to connect German Poland with 
the Russian interior (via the Bug and 
Dnieper Rivers) was ordered halted. On 
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the other hand, Germany ordered back 
several engineering and transport missions 
from Russia. While some of these actions 
could be explained as results of the war’s 
intensification, diplomats say they may 
have much deeper significance. 


Manchukuo Border Trouble ? 


There are increasing signs that Jap- 
anese-Soviet friction may flare again with- 
in a few weeks. Neutral observers in the 
Far East report that the little-publicized 
Soviet naval maneuvers in the Japan Sea 
off Vladivostok have given Tokyo such jit- 
ters that additional Japanese bombing 
squadrons and naval units have been 
moved to bases in North and Central Ja- 
pan. Observers, however, don’t expect 
naval action. They do expect, on the other 
hand, that the recent strengthening of 
Japanese and Soviet forces in the Man- 
chukuo area will bring renewed border 
clashes. 


British Destroyer ‘Substitutes’ 


The Admiralty won’t release particulars, 
but neutral attachés in London have 
learned some details about Britain’s new 
900-ton Hunt-class ships. The twenty 
new-type boats now under construction 
are designed to do the work of destroyers, 
will mount eight 4.7-inch guns, and make 
at least 32 knots. Prime reasons for the 
new ships are apparently economy and 
speed of production. They'll cost much less 
than the $1,500,000 to $2,250,000 destroy- 
ers, of which at least sixteen have been 
sunk. 


Foreign Notes 


Italian officials made no secret of their 
disappointment when the British failed to 
stop the liner Rex at Gibraltar recently. 
“British piracy” has been one of the favor- 
ite propaganda targets of the Italian press 
. .. By mail comes the report (apparently 
censored from cables) that Abraham 
Ascher, head of one of the world’s largest 
diamond firms, has been executed in Am- 
sterdam, together with his two sons, for 
alleged anti-Nazi activities .. . Best avail- 
able information is that General Gamelin, 
far from being a suicide, is working in the 


War Office in Paris. 





Business Outlook 


yo outbreak of “real war” has, of 
course, caused upward revision of the com- 
posite business forecast published here a 
month ago. Instead of expecting the FRB 
index of production to continue along at 
slightly above 100, most economists, gov- 
ernment and private, look for a distinct 
rise taking it up to about 110 in June and 
perhaps 115 or better in July. The war- 
caused spurt in steel production is the 
main factor in the upturn. Accordingly, 


this is largely a “statistical boom” that’s 
unlikely to be reflected in consumer-goods 
lines or in “average-man economics” for 
some weeks. 


‘Liberty Bond’ Drive? 


Don’t be surprised if there’s a new pa- 
triotic bond-selling drive by the govern- 
ment soon. The Treasury hasn’t yet de- 
cided on such a course, but bankers be- 
lieve chances are better than even that it 
will adopt this procedure for raising all or 
part of the $3,000,000,000 or more of cash 
needed for the defense program. Because 
of its experience with U.S. Savings Bonds, 
the Treasury could get going with such a 
campaign on short notice. It’s likely to try 
this rather than to sell securities to banks 
and inflate present high deposits further. 


Business Footnotes 


To supplement the big new Eastern 
trucking combine, progress is being made 
toward the merger of important Midwest 
and East-to-West lines centering around 
Chicago . . . Underwriters can’t sell more 
than $50,000 worth of the new Bank of 
America preferred-stock issue to any one 
purchaser without approval of A. P. Gian- 
nini, the bank’s head, because he insisted 
on that provision to prevent any Wall 
Street concern from buying up enough in- 
terest to get representation on the board 
. .. Another merger of important distil- 
leries is in the cards. 





Press Notes 
"Hie publisher of The N.Y. Enquirer, 


the only Sunday afternoon paper in New 
York, has figured out a way to get liquor 
advertising, which distillers have agreed 
not to place in Sunday papers. He simply 
dates his paper “Monday,” though it’s 
still sold almost exclusively on Sunday ... 
Periscope’s reports on the friction between 
the Italian royal family and Mussolini and 
of Dorothy Thompson’s troubles with 
Italian censorship caused the April 29 is- 
sue of Newsweek to be confiscated in 
Italy .. . Otto D. Tolischus, N. Y. Times 
correspondent who won this year’s Pu- 
litzer Prize for foreign reporting, is 
writing a book on the war for Reynal & 
Hitchcock. It will be called “They Wanted 
War” and will be based on his dispatches 
from Germany for the last five or six 
years. 


U-235 Exaggeration 


Discount the recent wave of news stories 
about an “amazing” new Swedish process 
for extracting U-235, the new substance 
that may some day serve as a source for 
tremendous atomic power on a revolution- 
ary scale. (It would have 5,000,000 times 
the power output of coal.) Some accounts 
estimated that a huge plant using the new 
process could make a pound of the sub- 


stance in four days. However, the stories, 
based on a condensed outline of the proces; 
in the British magazine Nature, over. 
looked the key fact that the Swedis) 
method doesn’t isolate U-235 in a pure 
enough form for practical use. It merely 
yields from uranium, which contains les 
than 0.7 per cent of the element, a mix. 
ture that contains about 7 times that pro. 
portion (4.8 per cent). This is definitely 
a forward step, but it leaves still up. 
solved the major problem: producing suf. 
ficient and pure enough U-235 for practical 
use. 


New Sweepstakes 


To replace the Irish Hospitals Sweep. 
stakes, now discontinued because of the 
war, Canada is rushing in with a loitery 
sponsored by the government-chartered 
Provincial Society for the Assistance of 
the Blind, which insists it will pay at least 
$500,000 in prizes. Not yet publicized here, 
the sweeps will be aimed mainly at U.S. 
ticket buyers. The organization is printing 
4,500,000 tickets (costing $1 each), of 
which all but 500,000 are to be circulated 
in the U.S. The sweeps will be drawn 
July 19 and based on the July 20 Classic 
Stakes at Arlington Park, Chicago. 


Miscellany 


Entertainment trade journals are tip- 
ping prize-contest fans that a Milford, 
N.Y., concern will sell them (for only a 
few cents) any number of the box tops 
and labels most contests demand from 
entries ... James Thurber’s anti-war pic- 
ture book, “The Last Flower,” will form 
the theme of a ballet he and Nicholas 
Nabokoff are working on . . . With the 
U.S. Film Service closing June 30, Pare 
Lorentz, who produced such government 
documentary films as “The River” and 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains,” is con- 
sidering starting an independent produc- 
ing company. 


Missing Persons 


Marthe Richard, famous French flier 
who became a World War spy when slie 
couldn’t get in the French Air Force, now 
lives in Paris and, until recently injure! in 
an auto accident, has worked in an ad- 
visory capacity with the French Intelli- 
gence Service . . . Clarence D. Chamber- 
lin, who, with Charles A. Levine, flew the 
Atlantic to Germany in 1927, lives in Has- 
brouck Heights, N.J., and operates a 
school to train airplane mechanics at near- 
by Bendix airport. He spends most of his 
spare time reading; rarely flies any more 
. .. George B. Christian, secretary to Pres- 
ident Harding and (for a short time) to 
President Coolidge, is now 67, still lives 
in Washington. He continued secretarial 
work until some eighteen months ago, 
when loss of his eyesight forced him to re- 
tire. 
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Stop Streets No Bother at All! With Fluid Drive the car will 
stand perfectly still in high gear...no declutching...no shift- 
ing into neutral...no laboring through gears. Just touch 
the brake to stop . .. touch the throttle to Fluid-Drive away! 


Traffic Light Bugaboo Ended! When you reach a traffic 
light, just touch the brake to stop. Leave the car in high 
gear. When the light turns green, you simply step on 
the gas and float away, smooth as oil. That’s Fluid Drive! 
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No Shifting in Heavy Traffic! Let other drivers fiddle 
with clutches and levers ... the throttle and brake are 








Safer on Hills and Slippery Streets! Fluid Drive doesn’t 
jerk ... it flows like oil. That’s why it prevents skidding 
due to sudden application of power. . . pulls better in 
mud and snow . .. is safer wherever the going is slippery. 





ONLY 


38 


EXTRA 


on Traveler and 


New Yorker Models 











Miracle Happens Here! 


Fluid Drive is simplicity itself. One fan-like wheel 
drives another through a cushion of oil. Time- 
tested. Standard equipment on Crown Imperial 
... only $38 extra on Traveler and New Yorker 
models. Try it.. . today! 





& i Y ¥ . a 
Smooth, Jerkless Ride for Everybody! Even a careless 
driver can’t make Fluid Drive jerk. You get under way in 
complete silence and smoothness. See your Chrysler dealer 


and try the smoothest drive ever put into a motor Car. 





* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Every 
Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E.D.S. T. 
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Better Transportation —Better Education 


The Little Red Schoolhouse is just a memory in thou- 
ands of districts and in its place stands the Community 
. u00l with every facility for modern education. - 

Each of these schools—and there are more than 40,000 
of them—draws its pupils from large areas. Over 90,000 
buses are in service over routes that add up to more than 
two and one-half million miles a day! 

In this important work International School Buses 
play a vital part. For thousands of schools throughout 
the nation they have written two indelible words into the : 
records: SAFETY and ECONOMY. Smart! International Station Wagons com- 

Into each International School Bus go the style, steel, and bi 1 ith d i d 
stamina that have built the world-wide reputation of Inter- ee ee ee 
national Trucks. As a result, these famous buses are out- - abundant power. Two wheelbase lengths 
standingly qualified to transport the school children of accommodate either eight or eleven pas- 
the country. ; sengers comfortably in the roomy, uphol- 

When the discussion of school buses comes up, ask dared cinta. 34 ° eae aot eae 
the nearest International Dealer or Branch for a demon- en ee 
stration of the safety and economy of the best school trans- transportation for schools, private homes, 
portation you can buy ... adapted to every type of body estates, country clubs, airports, and resorts. 


design and every capacity. _ See the International dealer or branch, or 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY write for catalog. . 


( INCORPORATED ) I 
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180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Nazis Bearing Down on France 


Wide Bombing of Cities 
Keys Both France and Britain 


to Expect Intensification 


The first big-scale action of the war 
ended last week when the battle in Bel- 
gium and Northern France rolled to the 
sea and died out at Dunkerque. And while 
the remnants of Allied forces still were be- 
ing evacuated, a new phase began: the 
long-awaited air attacks on the capitals of 
the great belligerents. Paris was the first 
victim, when 155 German bombers on 
Monday dropped bombs which killed civil- 
ians and destroyed buildings near rail- 
way stations and air fields. 

This turn in the drama had been fore- 
cast earlier by German air raids down the 
Rhone Valley to Marseille on the Mediter- 
ranean. They coincided with a_ public 
stressing of the Italian-German alliance, 
the strongest statements yet made that 
Rome was ready to enter the conflict, and 
the completion of preparations for war 
throughout Italy. 


Finale 


To both France and Britain, Tuesday, 
May 28, had the mark of a day of sheer 
disaster. The surrender of King Leopold 
automatically laid bare the left flank of 
the Allied Armies in Belgium and seemed 
to doom them to certain destruction. 

In France, military critics were scathing 
in their denunciation of Leopold. They 
traced a bitter series of events: the rush 
of the Allied Armies into Belgium at the 
request of the King (thereby making the 
German break-through at Sedan possible) , 
the postponement of the British retreat 
because of the King’s desire to protect 
Antwerp, Leopold’s refusal to submit to a 
unified command, and his rejection of 
pleas to carry on the fight. 

In Britain—where it was realized that 
the cream of the army, including many 
ancient and famous regiments, might never 
return—King George took the extraordi- 
nary step of sending a personal message to 
Viscount Gort, commander of the BEF, 
praising “gallantry that has never been 


After Mopping Up in Flanders 


surpassed in the British Army.” It was a 
message that sounded like an epitaph. 

Then, as suddenly as the blow had fall- 
en, the crisis was overcome and the im- 
pending disaster was turned into a psycho- 
logical victory. 


Retreat 


To the north on the Flanders battle 
front the Belgians had been holding the 
line from the French frontier to the North 





Sea. The capitulation left this entire flank 
wide open. To the south, the Germans, 
after breaking through the French Armies 
and capturing Boulogne and Calais, had 
slashed at the Allied troops directly along 
their vulnerable communication lines. To 
the rear, with the Nazis rapidly driving at 
it from both north and south lay the only 
port of Allied escape: Dunkerque. 

The French immediately put Gen. René 
Prioux, Inspector-General of Cavalry and 
an expert at mobile warfare—the Germans 
later claimed his capture—in charge of 
their rear guard. Gen. Georges Blanchard 
took command of the combined Allied 
forces. Then, in a remarkably quick turn- 
about, the Allied troops abandoned the 
fortified area they had been defending— 
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A wounded Tommy, saved from the Flanders’ hell, embarks for Blighty 
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Lille, France’s great textile center, which 
the British had painfully fortified all last 
winter, Armentiéres, of World War fame, 
and Ypres with its 40 military ceme- 
teries. 

At the same time the Allies opened the 
sluice gates of the Yser River north of. 
Dunkerque and of the Aa to the south. 
Over the fields that were once salty 
marshes the sea water again rolled as the 
complicated system of drainage canals 
overflowed. The flood formed the basis of 
Dunkerque’s defenses. 

The French and British forces, consist- 
ing largely of motorized and mechanized 
units, smashed their way back across the 
flat Flanders plain toward Dunkerque. In 
every hillock and sand dune, behind barri- 
‘ades of smashed equipment, the Allies 
sold their lives dearly in rear-guard actions 
that for the first time slowed up the Ger- 
man war machine. Heavy artillery mowed 
down advancing Nazi infantry, and from 
the 36-foot dunes on the western side 
of the Canal de la Bassée, just in front of 
Dunkerque, a withering machine-gun fire 
threw the Germans back. Berlin spokes- 
men, who had predicted annihilation of 
the Allies in “a few hours” following Leo- 
pold’s surrender, went out of their way to 
pay tribute to the defense being put up by 
the British. 

The BEF reached Dunkerque _ first. 
Later, French divisions battered their way 
in, sometimes sweeping through the Ger- 
man lines in a wheeled version of the old 
Roman phalanx formation. By the begin- 
ning of this week the Allied rear guard 
still held Dunkerque—a city shattered be- 
yond recognition, still smoking and flam- 
ing from constant bombing, its cellars 
filled with wounded and refugees. And 
with every hour the overwhelming Ger- 
man forces drew the steel ring tighter 
around the doomed port. 


Evacuation 

Dunkerque (Dunkirk in English) was 
founded by the Celtic St. Eloi and means 
the “church in the dunes.” The city is 


situated on a sandy, shallow coast and has 
—or had before German bombers and ar- 
tillery wrecked it—an artificial harbor. 
These factors made it one of the most dif- 
ficult of ports from which to evacuate a 
large army (see page 24). But last week 
the Allied Navies wrote a new epic in the 
history of naval warfare. 

First of all, the Allies had a stroke of 
luck. So far the clear, bright weather had 
favored Hitler just as it did in Poland. 
But as the weary British troops poured 
into Dunkerque a thick fog rose from the 
Channel. For three days—with occasional 
bright spells—the mist formed a curtain 
against the bombers. 

At first, British and French destroyers 
ran directly into the canal-like docks of 
Dunkerque. There, on quays covered with 
2 feet of rubble and under a constant rain 
of bombs, they took aboard battalion after 
battalion of troops. But within a few 
hours the Germans had reduced the port 
facilities to such a shambles that this 
method had to be abandoned. 

Then, off the long, sandy beaches run- 
ning north and south of Dunkerque ap- 
peared one of history’s strangest armadas. 
There were cruisers and destroyers and 
anti-aircraft cruisers. With their eight- 
gun “Chicago pianos” (pompoms) pound- 
ing, and with larger anti-aircraft guns pep- 
pering the sky, they beat off attacks of 
German squadrons ranging from 30 to 
90 planes. At the same time the ships laid 
down a heavy barrage behind the re- 
treating Allied troops, with the re- 
sult that miles inland German tanks and 
infantry units were knocked out by naval 
shells. 

Under the warships’ protection came a 
fl. -t of transports, motor launches, ferries, 
yachts, fishing boats, and even tugs with 
strings of barges. Onto the boats of this 
rescuing squadron’ scrambled British, 
French, and black Senegalese colonial 
troops by the thousands. Some were fer- 
ried out on small lifeboats. Some simply 
swam. And when the German planes came, 
those on the beach dug themselves into 


—— 


the sand while those in the boats fired 
skyward with machine guns. 

Despite the murky weather the Nazis 
launched the greatest air attack of the war 

and of all time—on the evacuation ficet, 
Two entire air corps totaling some 909 
planes were used in the small Dunkerijue 
area. One was under the command of 
Wolfram von Richthofen, cousin of the 
World War leader of the famous “Flying 
Circus,” Baron Manfred von Richthofen, 
The Germans claimed they inflicted heayy 
losses, sinking ships by the score, while 
their dashing little motor torpedo boats 
attacked destroyers. London denied sich 
blanket claims but admitted the loss of 
six destroyers, three auxiliary naval ves. 
sels, and fifteen small merchant boats—out 
of 222 naval vessels and 665 other ships 
engaged in the evacuation. Furthier- 
more, the navy blocked the harbor of 
Zeebrugge with concrete-filled ships and 
rendered other harbors Final- 
ly, the air force claimed a record by 
shooting down 121 German planes in 36 
hours. 


“useless.” 


Arrival 

At British ports the ships disembarked 
troops, then turned around and _ headed 
back to the deadly French coast. One <e- 
stroyer, its superstructure riddled 
shrapnel and its decks stained with blood, 
made seven shuttle trips. 

Ashen-faced crowds watched the arrival 
of the battered men. Many were wounded 
and in pain from constant exposure and 
danger (they claimed the Nazis bombed 
hospital ships). Many had only the shreds 
of a uniform, no shoes and no equipment. 
All were desperately tired and often fell 
asleep the moment they sat down in troop 
trains. 

Paradoxically, however, the morale of 
this beaten, retreating army seemed to be 
that of victors. The men told tales of 
fighting against tremendous odds, of mass 
tank attacks, of constant pounding by 
planes, and of the machine-gunning of 
refugees. They had souvenirs of their ex- 
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The British (left) brought French troops back to London after the epic retreat from Dunkerque 
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periences: German machine guns, what 
they described as fragments of the bombed 
Canadian war memorial at Vimy Ridge, 
and bloody dolls picked up here and there. 
But they all landed with cheers. And 
their most frequent utterances to news- 
paper reporters were a significant mix- 
ture: “Just give us another go at Jerry!” 
and “For God’s sake give us more 
planes!” 

With the British were thousands of 
French and Senegalese. There also were a 
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Germany’s victory extended the fronts and opened new points of attack 


few Belgians who had spurned the royal 
command to cease firing. By this week the 
great stream had thinned and become pre- 
dominately French as the last divisions 
were evacuated. On June 1 Lord Gort had 
arrived in a small boat with only two 
officers. Ordered by the government to 
return, on a larger ship, he had turned it 
into a transport instead. Looking haggard, 
Gort echoed to correspondents the senti- 
ments of his Tommies: “We will meet 
them again and next time victory will be 
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with us.” Almost immediately the com- 
mander was received by King George, who 
decorated him with the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath. 

On Sunday night, War Minister An- 
thony Eden said in a broadcast that 80 
per cent of the British Expeditionary 
Force had been rescued. But he admitted 
“great losses” in material and made a 
special plea, evidently addressed espe- 
to the United States: “Brave 


cially 
alone cannot stand up against 


hearts 

















Wide World radiophoto 


French tanks destroyed by the Nazi air might in Flanders 


steel. We need more planes, more tanks, 
more guns.” 

As if to drive home that demand, on the 
same day Premier Reynaud appointed 
Count René de Chambrun—just evacu- 
ated from Flanders—as a special French 
military attaché in Washington with the 
duty of informing Americans about mili- 
tary operations. Young Chambrun is 
the son of a former General of the French 
Army and the former Clara Longworth 
of Cincinnati, and organized the French 
Information Center in New York. As a 
descendant of Lafayette he is a citizen 
of the United States as well as France. 


Losses 

With the first phase of the war ended 
and the second evidently opening, both 
sides began preliminary reckonings of 
losses. Neither issued trustworthy statis- 
tics, but the outlines of a balance sheet 
nevertheless began to emerge. 


Men: The Allied losses included, first, 
the Dutch Army of 400,000 men, and, 
second, a Belgian Army that at the time 
of its surrender probably numbered 250,- 
000 men. Seven of the nine divisions of the 
BEF were evacuated, but these had suf- 
fered heavy casualties, probably ranging 
up to 25 per cent of their total of 125,000 
men. But the most serious Allied loss was 
that of the three entire French armies— 
the Ninth, Seventh, and First. Only ten 
divisions from them remained intact, and 
these were decimated in fighting their 
way through to Dunkerque and only part- 
ly evacuated. 

The Germans admitted heavy casual- 
ties but announced a policy of tabulating 
no losses until “after the victory.” Allied 


sources claimed the Germans had suffered 
600,000 casualties. Neutral observers 
placed the total at half this figure and 
pointed out that—contrary to popular 
belief—a_ well-planned offensive 
fewer losses than the defensive. 


causes 


Marertat: Eden’s admission that the 
British had suffered “heavy” losses in 
equipment really amounted to a confession 
that the BEF had not been able to get 
any of its equipment out of Dunkerque. 
It included no mechanized divisions such 
as the German—the only British one is 
still in process of formation in England— 
but much mechanized and motorized 
equipment. The French suffered equally 
severely. At least two of their three 
mechanized divisions were trapped in 
Flanders. 

In material the Germans also hid their 
losses better than did the Allies. But the 
highest estimate was that they had lost 
40 per cent of their mechanized equip- 
ment, Even if this is true—and much of 
the French, British, and Belgian equip- 
ment as well as the German can be re- 
paired—this still leaves the Nazis propor- 
tionately better off than the Allies. 


PLaNnes: Both sides continued to give 
contradictory estimates of the other’s 
losses. The Allied air force, particularly 
the British, claimed to be shooting down 
three Germans to every loss of their own, 
with the British losses estimated at 35 a 
day as against German losses of 100. 
Nevertheless, German air superiority was 
steadily increasing. 

The answer to this apparent contra- 
diction was simple. The French air forces 
had been largely destroyed by the first 


German raids. And British losses were 
higher than the production rate, includ- 
ing deliveries from the United States. On 
the other hand the Germans were able to 
throw in reserves to replenish all losses, 
and their great production still allowed 
them to chalk up a net increase in planes. 
To overcome this the Allies must not only 
step up their own production but speed 
deliveries from the United States. So far 
these have been small. Although spokes- 
men for Allied purchasing commissions in 
New York claimed that 2,000 or more 
planes have been received, Department 
of Commerce figures show that  ac- 
tually only 832 planes went to them from 
Sept. 1 to May 1. During May 225 were 
shipped, and last week end 250 left New 


York. 


Overture 


When the German armies first captured 
the Channel ports, Nazi military spokes- 
men immediately predicted that the :ext 
great move would be an invasion of 
Britain itself. France was advised to make 
a separate peace while there was still 
time. 

Last week, as the German effori to 
smash the evacuation failed, Nazi propa- 
ganda suddenly swung in a new direction. 
Boasts that Britain would fall in two 
weeks vanished from Berlin papers, and 
instead there rose a hymn of hate against 
the French. Military experts this time 
predicted that the republic would soon 
be reduced to the rank of a second-class 
power and that Italy would join in the 
new German drive. At his headquarters at 
the front, Hitler conferred with Dino 
Alfieri, Italian Ambassador. Foreign Minis- 
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ter von Ribbentrop sat in at the meeting. 

Almost immediately ominous military 
developments underlined these propaganda 
and diplomatic indications. 


New Front 

Once Dunkerque had been reduced to 
the status of an “entrenched camp,” both 
Allied and German armies lapsed into 
stiff but localized fighting along a new 
line following the Somme and Aisne Rivers 
across Northern France until it joined 
the Maginot Line at Montmédy. The 
French launched a_ short attack near 
Abbeville, where they captured 200 Ger- 
mans and drove the Nazis from their 
foothold on the south bank of the Somme. 
New British divisions arrived to strengthen 
the French along what was dubbed the 
Weygand Line. 

For the moment the Germans made no 
attempt at a new offensive. But it was 
reported that the Nazi armies were being 
regrouped and that mechanics had arrived 
from Germany to repair and overhaul the 
hard-hitting mechanized divisions. 


Air Forerunner 

The clearest indication of the probable 
course of the next German offensive came 
from the air. On June 1 a Nazi air armada 
flew across the Swiss border and in 
squadrons of 25 and 30 roared down the 
Rhone Valley. At industrial towns around 
the great textile center of Lyon they 
loosed bombs. Others fell on the resort 
of Aix-les-Bains. But the chief objective 
was Marseille, France’s greatest port. 
There bombs rained down into the 
crowded harbor and sank a cotton-laden 
British ship. Total toll for the day’s 
raids: at least 46 killed and 100 injured. 

Next day the Nazis flew over Switzer- 
land again (the Swiss protested vigorously 
and shot down three German bombers in 
eighteen hours). Again bombs fell all 
down the Rhone, and this time the Ger- 
mans particularly tried to hit the vital 
railway. The French admitted the planes 
had aimed only at strategic points but 
ina special communiqué claimed that the 
raids were “more political than military,” 
with the objective of “seeking to influence 
Rome’s decision.” 

Then on Monday came the fateful air 
raid for which all France has been poised 
since last September. It was exactly 
1:18 p.m. when the shriek of the Paris air- 
raid sirens—probably the ‘most raucous 
in Europe—sounded. So high overhead 
that they were almost invisible, German 
bombers moved across the sky in five 
waves of 25 planes each and a sixth of 30. 
Anti-aircraft guns immediately barked, 
and French fighters soared up, keeping the 
155 Nazi craft at about 32,000 feet. 

As the crash of exploding bombs mingled 
with the crackle of anti-aircraft fire, 
Parisians rushed for the air-raid shelters. 
Customers in cafés deserted their apéritifs 
(that didn’t bother the waiters, who for 


the last few weeks have demanded pay- 
ment when served). A half million school 
children were marched into the abris. 

Then came a development that made a 
headline sensation in America. At a 
formal luncheon given by Air Minister 
Laurent Eynac a bomb crashed through 
the ceiling and landed within 10 feet of 
United States Ambassador William C. 
Bullitt. Luckily, it was a dud. 

For one hour bombs fell as the planes 
dipped and fought in the skies. Then fire 
engines clanged up to burning buildings 
and ambulances rushed to hospitals with 
victims—according to the official count, 
45 were killed, including ten school chil- 
dren, and 149 injured. From the industrial 
suburbs to the fashionable Auteuil dis- 
trict fires flamed up from incendiary 
bombs and buildings were toppled under 
the impact of high explosives. There was 
no panic in the city, however. 

The German raid was apparently in re- 
taliation for a French attack on the Ruhr, 
which in turn was a retaliation for the 
German bombing of Marseille. And the 
next step in the cycle seemed clear: Allied 
retaliations on German cities. 


Significance 


The outstanding result of the Battle of 
Dunkerque was the shift it apparently 
caused in the plans of the German High 
Command. The struggle was a defeat for 
the Allied Armies, but it was a victory for 
the Allied Navies, and it apparently put a 
crimp in whatever idea the Germans had 
that with planes and motorboats they 
could gain sufficient control of the Chan- 
nel to ship an expeditionary force to Brit- 
ain. 

Other factors also made an attack on 
France a tempting target for Hitler. The 
Germans now have a relatively greater 
superiority in equipment and men than 
they had at the outset of the campaign. 
The attack on Paris showed that they 





also intend to exploit their superiority in 
planes to the maximum. Put the greatest 
change to their advantage lay in the stra- 
tegic situation. 

First, the capture of the Channel ports 
made communications between France and 
Britain far more difficult, while the con- 
stant aerial threat to Britain itself re- 
duced the number of planes that could be 
spared to aid the French. Second, the line 
of the Somme-Aisne, while marshy and 
well defended, presents a less serious ob- 
stacle than did the Belgian and French 
frontier fortifications. 

There was only one drawback. The 
factor of crushing surprise cannot again be 
so thoroughly exploited in a German at- 
tack as it was on May 10. But as compen- 
sation for this there was the possibility of 
Italian participation. Since the Allies did 
not know where or when the blow might 
fall the valuable element of surprise was 
to some extent restored. And with Italy’s 
armed power, especially its air force of 
some 6,000 planes, at Hitler’s beck, Ger- 
many again had the advantages of great 
material superiority and of the strategical 
power of the initiative. 
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John Bull Ready 


British Nation Steels Itself 
Against Expected Nazi Attack 


The booming of guns carried across the 
Channel to Britain last week, and at night 
the southern sky glowed red with fire. 
The coast, from John o’ Groat’s in Scot- 
land down to the Dover right angle and 
west as far as Lands End in Cornwall, had 
literally become Britain’s new front line. 

Sandy or pebbled beaches that normal- 
ly swarmed with vacationers were barri- 
caded; seaside piers were deserted save 
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General Gort (right) told General Dill about the evacuation 
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The War and Southeastern Europe: Notes From Cables 


The atmosphere in Rome and the 
political state of mind in Central 
Europe and the Balkans, as the time 
for Italy’s decision approached, were 
shown in these dispatches from News- 
WEEK correspondents: 


Rome: Generally, faces are very 
closed when people are reading the 
news, and there is very little comment 
beyond amazement at the German 
progress. But the young ones and the 
soldiers (there are lots of soldiers) say: 
“The quicker we go in, the better”— 
and: “The quicker there is an end to 
this war, the better.” And there is a 
very genuine feeling that they are of 
the new order which is winning; that 
they'll have to have a say in the peace 
which the winners will make. 

There is a total absence of enthusiasm 
about the Germans as such among the 
men in the street. The higher-ups are 
polite about the Germans but not 
enthusiastic. The Italian man won’t 
go into war in order to do his bit for 
his ally, but in order to get something 
out of it for Italy—and above all, 
because the Duce wants him to go. 
The Duce for so long has meant 
victory for his people that they suppose 
he must be right this time, too. 

The driver of my carriage in Naples 
was in all the Mussolini wars; still a 
young man, an enthusiastic Fascist. 
According to him, the whole of Naples 
has been made by Mussolini. He ex- 
pects to go to this war, too, and is 
delighted at the prospect. 

Prices have gone up 30 per cent 
within the last six months, but you 
can have everything, even coffee, very 
good coffee, and food, fruit, vegetables, 
meats. 

There are placards of every kind, 
some reminding the Italians that only 
the Germans stood by them in Ethiopia 
and Spain, some of them against 
England. Italians are of the opinion 
they already have done a great deal to 
help Hitler in the French campaign, 
since they forced the Allies to keep an 
army in the Near East and a fleet in 
the Mediterranean. 

The Italian papers, of couse, feature 
the German victories and Churchill’s 
pessimistic speeches. Strangely enough, 
they are boasting of German progress 
more than the German papers, which 
are amazingly careful in the appraisal 
of the situation, as if they didn’t want 
the readers to expect too much. No 
“Nach Paris” in the German papers, 
while the Italians already play with 
the probability of the Germans taking 
Paris. 


Buparest: Some of the more in- 
telligent diplomats in the Balkans pre- 
dict that Germany and Italy will try 
to force France to make a separate 
peace with Germany and settle dif- 
ferences with Italy, so that both Axis- 
Allies may concentrate on England. 

Numerous statesmen in the Balkans 
tell the same story: Namely, that Italy 
intended to declare war on France on 
May 10, and again on May 17, but 
that Mussolini was asked not to go in 
then by Hitler, because Italian partici- 
pation, as long as Germany had to 
concentrate its entire effort in Belgium 
and Northern France, would appear 
unwise from the German point of view. 

It was argued that Italy’s active war 
participation during the first ten days 
of Germany’s furious attack against 
France might have brought the United 
States into the war and, probably, the 
Balkans, Russia, and Japan. It is 
believed in German diplomatic quarters 
that American public opinion changes 
rapidly and that the straw fire of ex- 
citement and condemnation of the 
German invasion of Belgium and the 
Netherlands will soon be over. 

Turkey, after the terrific events in 
Northern France and Belgium, seems 
not so keen now to have a war waged 
on its soil, although Turkish news- 
papers stick firmly to their pro-British 
business. Neutral observers state that 
Turkey is not prepared for war and 
may not be ready for another twelve 
months because of its shortage of 
modern equipment. 

In Rumania, secret negotiations, 
which were carried on with the Western 
Allies in recent weeks, seem to have 
been postponed as soon as General 
Weygand left the Orient expeditionary 
forces to become French Commander- 
in-Chief. But Germans claim that for 
the moment they don’t fear that 
Rumania’s King may ~uddenly act ac- 
cording to his “heart” (pro-Ally), in- 
stead of according to his “head.” 

Hungary is a peaceful island in the 
stormy war seas. There is of course 
some anxiety that the country may not 
be able to stay out of the European 
conflict if it should last many more 
months. But there seems no immediate 
danger. The only country which could 
invade Hungary is Germany. But 
Hungary, officially at least, is an ally 
of Germany and a close friend of Italy. 
Hungary would most likely not turn 
against Germany, but march shoulder 
to shoulder southward to “protect the 
two million Magyars who were cut off 
from the motherland by the peace 
treaties of Trianon and St. Germain.” 
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for alert guards; golf courses were de. 
spoiled by trenches; retired colonels and 
elderly pensioners forsook their hotels and 
boardinghouses for safer inland retreats, 
and on Sunday of this week nearly 10 
special trains took some 47,000 London 
children, who were evacuated to the coast 
at the beginning of the war, to other parts 
of the country. Only billboards advertising 
cheap day trips to France (“No passports re- 
quired”) were left to recall happier times, 

Preparedness was by no means con- 
fined to the coasts. Everywhere road signs 
and milestones were taken down so they 
could not help parachute troops find their 
way about. Admiral Sir Edward Evans— 
the “Evans of the Broke” who smashed a 
German night raid on Dover in 1917~ 
was put in charge of guarding vital air. 
craft plants and airdromes. A 10:30 curfew 
was imposed on all aliens, and American 
correspondents, as well as foreign musi- 
cians, waiters, and others with night jobs, 
had to get special passes to stay out late, 

About 1,400 German and Austrian wom- 
en, mostly servants, were interned on the 
Isle of Man, formerly a popular holiday 
resort 30 miles out in the Irish Sea. It 
was revealed that Tyler Kent, a young 
American Embassy clerk recently fired by 
Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, had been 
































London Daily Express 

‘It may sound caddish, Sir George, 

but pon my word, I don’t care if it 
is the breeding season’ 
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Acme radiophoto 
Belgian refugees in Paris honored 
the memory of King Albert after... 


arrested. The charge against him was kept 
secret. Kent was born in Manchuria in 
1911 of American parents, studied at 
Princeton, the Paris Sorbonne, and Ma- 
drid, and worked at the Moscow Embassy 
until last October. 

The roundup of Fascists also continued. 
Mrs. Marie Ingram, German-born wife 
of an RAF sergeant and sister-in-law of a 
staff officer of the Nazi High Command, 
was seized after boasting that a German 
invasion would take place about June 9, 
that the British royal family would be 
executed, and that Sir Oswald Mosley, the 
British Fascist leader arrested a fortnight 
ago, would then rule the realm for Hitler. 
And Frank Joyce, whose refugee brother 
is believed to be Lord Haw-Haw, British 
Fascist now broadcasting propaganda from 
Berlin, was arrested. Frank is the second 
Joyce brother who has been taken into 
custody. 

The outlook for Britons was gloomy in 
other ways, for Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer Sir Kingsley Wood warned that still 
higher taxes would have to be imposed 
(the income tax rate is now 3714 per cent) 
because the April budget was already out- 
dated by the “swift surge of events.” Her- 
bert Morrison, the new Laborite Supply 
Minister, gave the nation a slogan—“*Go 
to it!’—which was plastered on 115,000 
billboards. And to set an example as a 
hustler he created a board to advise on 
production and design of tanks, “this ur- 
gent, vital matter.” 

In Eire, Premier Eamon De Valera put 
his little army on a war footing, called for 
more volunteers, and persuaded the three 
political parties, Fianna Fail, Fine Gael, 
and Labor, to join in “one holy cause.” 
The cause, however, wasn’t war but neu- 
trality. On June 1 De Valera broadcast 
a warning that his country was in “imme- 
diate danger” and had only “days, not 
weeks or months,” to prepare for it. The 


danger might come either from a German 
effort to use Eire as a backdoor entrance 
to Britain or from a British invasion to 
head off such a German move. 


Propaganda 

Ever since the war began, German prop- 
aganda has aimed at breaking the ties 
between the Allies. Britain was invariably 
depicted as the Reich’s real enemy, with 
frequent hints that France was to be of- 
fered a separate peace. On May 28 Alfred 
Duff Cooper, British Information Minister, 






















International 


. . . King Leopold surrendered... 


broadcast a warning against this “most 
insidious form of propaganda.” 

Last week the Nazis suddenly changed 
their tune. On the day Duff Cooper spoke, 
the German radio sounded a new battle- 
cry with the rendition of “We Are March- 
ing Into France,” a rewrite of the familiar 
“We Are Sailing Against England.” That 
was the signal for a barrage of alleged 
French atrocity stories. France was 
charged with letting uncivilized African 
troops “loose on Europe” and particularly 
“on highly civilized German people,” mis- 
treating prisoners (see page 21), using 
dumdum bullets, and seizing three mem- 
bers of the Brussels Embassy staff and 
subjecting others to “indignities” and long 
delays on their way back to the Reich. 
There were also British atrocity stories, 
but France got the worst of it by far. Of- 
ficial denials were promptly made. 

Meanwhile, the French, like the Brit- 
ish, went on with their cleanup of Fifth 
Column suspects. A secret military tribu- 
nal sentenced four saboteurs to death. An- 
other tribunal decreed death for the per- 
oxide blond German Baroness von Einem, 
believed to have been the brains of a pre- 
war spy ring. As she had fled to Ger- 
many, she was tried in absentia, but the 
appeal of a French accomplice from the 
death sentence imposed on him was re- 


fused. 
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... and then pledged to fight on 
against their country’s invaders 


The Disowned King 


Tragic Death of Queen Marked 


a Turning Point for Leopold 


The life of King Leopold of the Bel- 
gians has been overshadowed by trag- 
edy. He was a shy and gawky stripling 
of 12 in 1914 when the Kaiser’s troops 
overran most of his country. The follow- 
ing year he interrupted his studies at Eton 
in England to serve for some months as a 
private in the Belgian Army. His father’s 
fatal fall while mountain climbing called 
him to the throne at 32. And a year and a 
half later, in August 1935, his lovely 
Swedish Queen, the former Princess Astrid 
whom he married in 1926 and to whom he 
was devoted, was killed when he drove 
their car into a tree in Switzerland, 

That marked a turning point in Leo- 
pold’s career. From then on the tall, hand- 
some King rarely smiled, plunging into 
work to ease his grief. What he did, how- 
ever, made him much less popular with 
his people. In 1936 he scrapped Belgium’s 
defense alliance with France. The follow- 
ing year he declared an amnesty for all 
World War Belgian traitors, and cries of 
“Abdicate!” were heard in Brussels. Early 
last year he caused a political crisis and 
was booed in the streets of his capital for 
sanctioning the appointment of a par- 
doned traitor, Dr. Adrian Maertens, to 
the new Flemish Academy of Science. 
(Maertens, arrested in the South of France 
last week, had in his possession more than 
1,000,000 francs in gold, which was con- 
fiscated.) 

Both that crisis and the one last April 
over a new bilingual educational law had 
a common cause—Belgian disunity. Many 
of the northern Flemings are pro-German, 
while the southern Walloons are oriented 
toward France. Germans have backed a 
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Flemish separatist movement since the 
World War, and Nazis subsequently found 
it a handy means of boring from within. 

Surrounded by an inner circle of advis- 
ers who were exclusively Flemish, the Bel- 
gian King sided with the Flemings. The 
Belgian press openly criticized him for 
being too much under Flemish influence. 
There were also rumors of a projected 
royal dictatorship through an inner Cab- 
inet, which was to have been headed by 
Lt. Gen. Raoul van Overstraeten, the 
King’s ascetic 6-foot aide-de-camp and 
chief adviser. Overstraeten, whose Nazi 
leanings made him one of the most un- 
popular individuals in Belgium, is believed 
largely responsible for Leopold’s drift 
away from the Allies. In fact, the General 
returned from Rome, where he had seen 
Mussolini, Foreign Minister Ciano, and 
Crown Prince Umberto, Leopold’s broth- 
er-in-law, shortly before the Belgian sov- 
ereign’s surrender, 


Aftermath 

Early in the war Leopold joined Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland in appealing to the 
belligerents to make peace. However, 
knowing that too vigorous preparations 
for defense would be interpreted by Ger- 
many as downright hostility, he was slow 
about coordinating his war plans with 
those of the Allies and of Holland. 

When the attack came, Leopold took 
command of the army just as his father 
had done in 1914. For eighteen days his 
forces were steadily driven back. The air 
force was practically wiped out in the first 
few hours. Food and ammunition ran 
short, and the Allies couldn’t make up the 
deficit. 

The Germans praised his capitulation as 
a soldierly action, contrasting him with 
politicians who, safe behind the lines, ex- 
horted soldiers to fight to the end. In 
Britain Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill cautioned the public to reserve judg- 
ment, and Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Roger Keyes, who had been with Leopold 
as liaison officer, said that “a very gal- 
lant soldier” should not be condemned un- 
til all the facts were known. 

Nevertheless, the news of the capitula- 
tion stunned the British and French pub- 
lics and, most of all, those Belgians who 
had sought refuge in the Allied countries. 
Some 2,000,000—a quarter of the entire 
Belgian population—were said to be in 
France. In Paris, Belgian men and women, 
carrying banners reading: “Refugees yes- 
terday, soldiers tomorrow,” knelt and wept 
at the statue of King Albert near the 
Place de la Concorde. The Belgian 
paper Meuse, published in the French 
capital, headlined: “Belgium Betrayed by 
Her King!” 

French feelings against Leopold ran 
just as high. Parisians shouted “Treason!” 
and “Pro-German!” Their newspapers 
called him a “felon king” guilty of “sus- 
picious perfidy.” The political writer Perti- 








International 
Tender-hearted Tommies assisted 
aged Belgians in battle zones 


nax said in L’Ordre that the Belgian King’s 
surrender was a deliberate, calculated act. 
A French Foreign Office statement went 
farther, declaring that information showed 
Leopold’s action was “a logical conse- 
quence of a personal policy he has been 
conducting for a number of years.” And 
the King’s Grand Cross—the highest rank 
—of the French Legion of Honor was of- 
ficially rescinded. 

The British press was equally bitter. 
The London Evening Standard called 
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Leopold “King Quisling” (after the Nor. 
wegian Nazi) and The Daily Mirro 
dubbed him “King of the Fifth Column.” 
Lord Derby referred to him as a “Master 
mind of perfidy and treachery. 

The Belgians who had fled their coun. 
try were as determined as ever to go op 
fighting. Hubert Pierlot, the hard-headed 
Catholic Premier, broadcast from Paris: 
“Belgium is dumfounded. But the guilt 
of one man cannot be imputed to an ep. 
tire nation ... No act of the King has ef. 
fect unless countersigned by the Minister 
. - - Dissolving the link uniting him and 
the nation, the King has placed himself 
under the authority of the invader. Un. 
der these circumstances he is no longer jn 
a position to govern ... The government, 
certain of reflecting the will of the nation, 
is resolved to continue the struggle.” And 
the Governor of the rich Belgian Congo 
was instructed to ignore the surrender 
orders. 

Pierlot’s government set up its exile 
headquarters in the picturesque old town 
of Poitiers, about 200 miles southwest of 
Paris. There on May 30 the Cabinet en- 
dorsed the Premier’s broadcast and decreed 
that Leopold could no longer rule, al- 
though it was constitutionally unable to 
deprive him of his crown. Next day 89 
Belgian deputies and 54 senators met in 
the town hall of nearby Limoges and unani- 
mously approved the government’s ac- 
tion. Senator LaBrousse of the Senate For- 
eign Affairs Commission said that Leo- 
pold had tried to get a credit for the Bel- 
gian Congo last winter and “as a result 
of the French reply, which he considered 
unsatisfactory, he turned definitely to Ber- 
lin.” The Senator added: “Leopold never 





Soldiers and civilians shared shelter from bombs 
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Contrast: a French soldier and a captured Nazi aviator 


disguised his sympathy for the Hitlerian 
regime.” 

Pierlot announced that some Belgian 
troops had refused to obey Leopold and 
were still fighting in Flanders. Meanwhile, 
Defense Minister Lt. Gen. Henri Denis 
had already started raising an army of 
several hundred thousand among the Bel- 
gian refugees in France. 





Prisoner Problems 


On May 28, Air Minister Goring ac- 
cused the French of “cruel and inhuman” 
treatment of captured German fliers. Cit- 
ing the report of squadron leader Lt. Col. 
Lackner, a “temporary prisoner” appar- 
ently freed by advancing German troops, 
Goring alleged that German fliers had been 
put in chains, fired at when descending 
by parachute from disabled planes, and 
beaten up and threatened with shooting 
by Morocean troops. 

Although reprisals in the treatment of 
war prisoners are barred by the Geneva 
pact of 1929, signed by 47 nations, in- 
cluding all the present belligerents (News- 
WEEK, June 3), Géring announced that: 
henceforth all French airmen captured 
will be “chained immediately”; for every 
German flier “murdered,” five captured 
French airmen will be shot; for every 
German killed after being forced to bail 
out from his damaged plane, 50 French 
fliers will be shot. 

The Air Minister specifically dissociated 
the British from his charges and exempted 
British aviators from the penalties. But 










































Wide World 





the outlook for British prisoners as a whole 
apparently took a turn for the worse next 
day, when the German radio alleged that 
British soldiers were treating German cap- 
tives “as if they were cannibals or mur- 
Many had reported that they 
were “beaten, robbed, and chained hand 
and foot, whereupon they were thrown 


derers. 


out on the road.” 


Reprisals, if attempted, meant extra 
work for United States officials in Berlin. 
In order to check on the treatment of 
prisoners—part of the job of looking after 
Allied interests in the Reich—one em- 
bassy officer was touring German prison 


camps last week. 





In Flanders Fields 


The toll of the dead and the wounded 
among the Allied armies last week includ- 


ed: 


{ Lord Frederick Cambridge, 33-year-old 
nephew of Queen Mary, who was previous- 
ly reported as missing (Newsweek, June 
3) —killed. He was a Captain in the Cold- 


stream Guards. 


{ Capt. Jean Schneider, son of the head of 
the French munitions company, Schneider 
& Cie. (Le Creusot) —seriously injured in 
aerial combat. His father, Eugene Schnei- 
der, was head of a holding company that 
controlled the Czecho-Slovak armament 
firm Skoda, which contributed heavily to 


the Hitler movement in its early years, 


{ Prince Charles, Count of Flanders and 













Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 


ort 





Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. ‘ 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by 
her crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark and 
}invades Norway. 

. 


April 15—Allied troops land in Norway. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Central 
Norway, because of German air superiority. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Chamber- 
lain resigns, and Winston Churchill becomes 
) Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina and the Dutch Govern- 
ment are established in London. 

May 17—Germans enter Brussels. Allies 
retreat along a line from Antwerp south to 
Rethel. 

May 18—Germans drive toward Channel 
ports to separate Allied Armies. 

May 19—Gen. Maxime Weygand replaces 
Gen. Maurice Gamelin as Allied Generalis- 
simo. 

May 22—Britain passes an Emergency 

Powers Defense Bill which gives the gov- 
ernment immediate control of all vital war 
industries and unlimited right to con- 
script labor and capital for national de- 
fense. 
» May 28—Premier Reynaud of France an- 
nounces the surrender of King Leopold and 
the Belgian Army. In Paris, the refugee 
Belgian Cabinet, headed by Premier Hubert 
Pierlot, overrides the King’s act and an- 
nounces Belgium will fight on with new 
recruits, 

June 2—Viscount Gort, Commander of 
the BEF, arrives in England. War Minister 
Anthony Eden announces that four-fifths of 
the British troops in Flanders have been 
safely evacuated. 

June 3—Paris is raided by 155 Nazi 
bombers; 194 casualties officially reported. 
A German force of 600,000 men masses on 
the Argonne front as the Nazis open a 
thrust to turn the left flank of the Maginot 
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brother of King Leopold of Belgium— 
wounded so severely that it was necessary 
to amputate one of his legs. Prince 
Charles, who served a term in the British 
Navy after the World War, is now an offi- 
cer in the Belgian Air Force. 


{ Comdr. Douglas King of the RAF—re- 
ported killed in action. King was one of 
the British Airway pilots who flew Prime 
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Minister Neville Chamberlain to Munich 
in the fall of 1938. The co-pilot on this 
historic flight, Eric Robinson, was killed 
in November 1938 when the plane in which 
he was giving air instruction fell and 
burned on the beach near Bristol. 


{Henry George Alan Percy, ninth Duke 
of Northumberland—killed. The Duke, 
who was 27 years old, was a lieutenant in 
the Grenadier Guards. One of his ances- 
tors was Henry Percy, the Hotspur of 
Shakespeare’s “Henry IV.” 

{ Viscount Cowdray, 30-year-old Captain 
in the Sussex Yeomanry—left arm ampu- 
tatea. He was captain of the British polo 
team which played in the United States 
last year. 





Moscow Fast One 
Britain Badgered Into Naming 
the Leftist Cripps as Envoy 


The traditionally slow and cautious 
British Foreign Office was blitzkrieged 
into creating a new Ambassador last week 
—and one who had never thrown any 
bouquets at Foreign Office protocol. He 
was Sir Stafford Cripps, the Labor party’s 
stormy independent left-wing leader. Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill appointed him 
Special Ambassador to Moscow. 

Sir Stafford’s career has been full of 
examples of more zeal than tact. In 1934 
Churchill called him “a very poor kind of 
a revolutionary” after Cripps had said 
in a speech that “there was no doubt 
should the Socialists take over the govern- 
ment, they would have to overcome op- 
position from Buckingham Palace.” A few 
days later he made his excuses by deliver- 
ing a speech at a public banquet which 
sounded as odd as something from the 
Briton’s favorite “Alice in Wonderland.” 
Cripps said he had not really meant that 
the King would oppose a Socialist govern- 
ment, but that certain members of the 
court would. 

After that he got in trouble with the 
Labor party and finally was expelled, be- 
cause he advocated a “Popular Front” 
of all anti-Chamberlain elements, includ- 
ing the Communists, to oppose the ap- 
peasement policy. But refusal to give in 
in this controversy increased his popularity 
with the left wing. And in one of his 
speeches in Parliament after the outbreak 
of the war Cripps said that “if Great 
Britain’s war aims were clearly stated the 
people would be so disgusted that they 
would refuse to continue this war.” 

Since then Cripps has had a wide view 
of the world outside the European war 
zone. Last January he started on a journey 
which took him to the Chinese capital 
of Chungking. From there he flew via 
remote—and _Bolshevik-dominated—Sin- 
kiang to Moscow, where he was received 
by Joseph Stalin. Thence he returned to 
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London by way of Japan and the United 
States. And, disregarding old party quarrels, 
he loyally turned over to the government 
the information gathered on his travels. 
So when the war turned up a need for 
a combination of trusted radical and 
diplomat, the job seemed tailored for 
Cripps. He was named a Special Trade 
Envoy to Moscow. Russia has been ex- 
ercising a stabilizing influence in the 
Balkans, and in spite of Stalin’s pact 
with Hitler the British have hopes that 
the Soviet dictator will apply brakes to 
both Germany and Italy in Eastern 
Europe. Preliminary efforts to negotiate 
an Anglo-Soviet trade treaty failed, but 
Cripps’ political background, keen mind, 
and excellent Moscow connections promised 
a better result. The Special Trade Envoy 
was sent off immediately, and Moscow was 
notified later that he was on the way. 
That was mistaken timing. For Cripps 
had gone no farther than Athens when 
the Russian radio and official news agency 
announced that “the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. could not receive Cripps or any- 
one else in the capacity of special or 
extraordinary delegate.” This was a scarce- 
ly veiled demand for a full-fledged Am- 
bassador or nothing. The British Embassy 
in Moscow, a gloomy old palace across 
the river from the Kremlin, has been in 
charge of an underling since the Am- 
bassador, Sir William Seeds, left “on sick 
leave” five months ago—a diplomatic 
illness caused by the Russian-German pact 
and the Russian invasion of. Finland. 


Once before at a crucial time Britain 
had underrated Soviet sensibilities. That 
was last June, when William Strang, a 
mere division chief at the Foreign Office, 
was sent to Moscow to negotiate when the 
Russians wanted nobody less than Foreign 
Minister Lord Halifax. 

This time the Bolshevik high hat 
triumphed over the Whitehall model. 
After waiting only 24 hours in Athens, 
Cripps was made an Ambassador, and 
caught the next train for Moscow. 





What of the Nelson? 


On June 1 Berlin claimed its biggest 
single victory over the British Fleet: sink- 
ing by dive-bombing Stukas of the 33,900- 
ton Nelson, one of Britain’s two heaviest 
battleships, armed with nine 16-inch guns, 
and flagship of the Home Fleet. 

Berlin asserted that 700 of the $37,500, 
000 battleship’s complement, normally 
1,361, had been lost with her. But the 
Germans gave no details of where or w!en 
the Nelson had been attacked, nor «any 
such dramatic account as when tliey 
claimed to have first sunk a battleship 
by air attack off Norway on May 4 
(Newsweek, May 13). This time they 
only said that “the British now have the 
floor.” The British, who revealed in Feb- 
ruary that the Nelson had been damaged 
by a mine in December but would soon re- 
join the fleet after repairs, called the Ger- 
man claim “not worthy of denial.” 
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The cause for Hitler’s success in 
the Low Country campaign now ended 
can be stated simply—it was the time- 
old victory of preparedness over unpre- 
paredness. Outstanding was the German 
adherence to the creed of Frederick: that 
to make war is always to attack. 

Specifically, the Germans possessed the 
power of initiative, which gave them not 
only the spirit of the offensive but the 
opportunity to utilize the surprise factor. 
All the great military captains of history 
have agreed that surprise is the most 
deadly of all weapons. But in addition to 
these intangible weapons, the Germans 
possessed a military machine founded on 
the power formula in physics. This means 
that the driving power of their columns 
was based on the factor of mass (attack 
with planes and mechanized units), 
velocity (speed given to the columns by 
the motorized infantry), and time (the 
period required for the execution of the 
movement). In addition to possessing 
such vitals, the Germans were opposed 
by Allied forces inferior in number of 
organized trained troops, airplanes, gun 
power, and mechanized forces, having a 
defensive attitude that might be called 
a “Maginot mind.” 


Position 

In the May campaign, beginning with 
the invasion of Holland, the Germans al- 
ways had the advantage of position. The 
dash across the Dutch botder and the 
attack on the Belgian defenses forced the 
Allies to move into these areas; so from 
the start the Allied line of communica- 
tion and supply was, in general, parallel 
to the fighting front (southward toward 
France). This, of course, was counter to 
all military maxims, which emphasize 
that the ideal communication line should 
run as nearly as possible at right angles 
to the battle front. The German supply 
lines in the Holland and Belgian invasion 
followed this rule. 

When the German attacks were well 
under way, it was evident that major 
attention was being given the Nether- 
lands. If the movements against the Bel- 
gians and French had been halted, the 
Germans were assured of Holland, whose 
coastline was the first objective in the 
grand strategical plan. A similar situation 
existed when the Belgian campaign was 
on in full force: the German drive to the 
south against the French, even should it 
fail, was calculated to cover the Belgian 
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push to reach the coast, which by that 
time had become the objective of the 
campaign. 


Defense 


The situation in the battle zones at the 
start of the week was: France—The op- 
posing lines face each other (see map) 
with sectors engaged in minor actions 
that may presage the launching of major 
offensives. Belgium—The Allied troops, 
still held the Dunkerque area, which was 
in a state of siege. 

Primarily, offensive power was the 
basis of the German success. One of the 
most interesting phases of this campaign, 
however, has been its defensive power as 
well. It seems almost unbelievable that 
after the gap was created in the Luxem- 
bourg-Sedan “Elbow,” the long hooklike 
German corridor, with its point resting 
on the Channel, could not be flanked by 
the Allies, who occupied the inside and 
the outside of this loop, which at one 
time was narrowed to only 12 miles 
between Bapaume and Péronne. 

In trying to analyze the defensive 
power of the German column tearing 
through a hostile country with its flanks 
wide open, one finds certain factors which 
operated in its favor. Usually, the in- 
vader is at a disadvantage in a hostile 
country, yet the Germans not only over- 
came these handicaps but turned them to 
advantage. Since they had fought over 
this sector in the last war for four years 
and had concentrated on the study of the 
topography for even a longer period, the 
Germans probably knew as much about 
it as the French. And although civilian 
population in a hostile country is always 
a handicap and a difficult problem for 
the invader, the Germans attacked the 
towns in their path with such surprise, 
speed, and ferocity that the civilians had 
but one thought—self-preservation. And 
in saving their lives, these masses crowd- 
ed the roads, blocking French counter- 
movements, and thus became in many in- 
stances a shield for their enemy. 

The speed with which the German 
spearhead moved and the control of its 
direction aided the flank defense. The 
French claim that the widening of the 
corridor by the Germans took place 
faster than the Allies could concentrate 
troops to meet the maneuver. And since 
the sand around the Somme is boggy 
the French had to pass through it in 
small groups, crossing the river before 


The German March: A Victory for Preparedness 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


they could form for attack. The Ger- 
mans, carefully choosing the ground to 
favor their columns, ran their main 
artery of movement and supply about 
10 miles north of the Somme. Coupled 
with these factors were the far superior 
armament and equipment of the Ger- 
mans, not to mention the pounding by 
the German Air Force, of French 
communications concentrations and the 
massing of artillery, by the German 
Air Force, which caused costly delays 
in the organization of major counter- 
attacks, 


Effect 


If the gaining of coasts that face Brit- 
ain is considered to be one of the prin- 
cipal objectives, the German victories to 
date have been complete. Comparing the 
pre-May German coast on the North Sea 
from Sylt to Emden (130 miles) with 
the present front line from Namsos in 
Norway, via Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, to a point near the Channel port 
of Abbeville, the gain has been ten times 
the original sea frontage—or 1,300 miles. 
Moreover, the Germans have materially 
bettered their position for a thrust into 
France. For the effect of the May cam- 
paign has been to reduce the length of 
the former German frontier along the 
Holland - Belgium - Luxembourg - French 
borders from 570 miles to 450 miles, the 
extent of their present battle line. Not 
only has this line been reduced, but it 
has been changed from a right angle to 
an almost straight line from the Rhine to 
the English Channel, with its left wing 
in position to sweep down in the rear of 
the famous Maginot Line. 

In essence, the whole offensive con- 
tinued the limited-objective principle of 
the Hitler strategy, which began with the 
German troop movement into the Rhine- 
land, then Austria, and continuing via 
Munich to Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Denmark, and Holland. Victory has now 
cleared the way for the next step. 

Meanwhile, the Allies seem to be again 
pursuing a defensive policy of “watch- 
ful waiting” to learn where the Fiihrer 
will strike next. The next German objec- 
tive could easily be spotted, if it were 
not for the entry of Italy into the war. 
Italy’s entry offers several combinations 
of offensives on both land and sea of far- 
reaching import, extending perhaps into 
the Near East, to Africa, and to the 
Northern Mediterranean shores. 
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The Feat Off Dunkerque, a Chapter for History 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


, is ample credit for all three 
of the armed services in the superb way 
in which the Allied Armies escaped from 
the trap in Belgium. The land forces ac- 
complished the impossible when they 
fought their way to the port of Dun- 
kerque, to be embarked. The Royal Air 
Force did splendid work in covering the 
retirement of the troops and in protect- 
ing them from enemy air attacks during 
the progress of the embarkation. And 
once at Dunkerque, the navy did its part. 

The whole feat should go down in his- 
tory as one of the most efficiently con- 
ducted operations of its kind for all time. 
And from the naval standpoint, even 
Gallipoli must take second place. For at 
Gallipoli there was no hostile air force to 
contend with; deep water lay over the 
entire waterfront, affording ample ma- 
neuver room for the heavy ships, and 
time had been given to gather the type 
of shipping in which to accommodate 
properly the troops to be embarked. Not 
so at Dunkerque. There conditions were 
entirely the opposite. 

Probably there is no stretch of sea 
coast in the world—certainly not in 
Europe—where embarkation under the 
conditions facing the Allied troops would 
be more difficult. This stretch of coast, 
from Calais in the southwest to the Hook 
of Holland in the northeast, even under 
peacetime conditions has been the grave- 
yard of many a good ship, because of the 
shoals which extend many miles to sea- 
ward. Heavy naval craft shun these wa- 
ters as they would the devil, and mer- 
chantmen are safe only when under the 
charge of expert pilots and using the 
regular buoyed channels. At Dunkerque 
the tidal lands extend from a half to a 
mile into the sea. Beyond that shoals 
carrying from one to two fathoms of 
water stretch seaward for 11 miles. 

Between these numerous shoals are 
small pockets, which can accommodate 
some large ships, but none of them are 
buoyed, and mines must always be ex- 
pected in wartime. And while off Dun- 
kerque itself is a narrow strip of water 
carrying from five and a half to nine 
fathoms depth, during the embarkation 
these waters were congested with small 
craft and vessels used as troop transports, 
since the docks had been destroyed. 

Part of the navy’s task was to cover 
the embarkation with a barrage. Yet the 
only stretch of sea affording any maneu- 
vering room for heavy naval craft lies 6 


miles off the port. The only exception to 
this handicap is the existence of a few 
pockets 2 miles off the coast where heavy 
ships might deploy for the purpose of 
laying down a covering barrage. 

In order to keep up a constant fire 
against the enemy, few of these heavier 
ships could be spared for transport work. 
Therefore all types of merchant craft 
were impressed into this service, and 
even destroyers shuttled to and fro be- 
tween France and England. All the time 
that naval craft operated off Dunkerque 
they were special targets for German 
air attacks and were subjected to dangers 
from mines and torpedoes. No condition 
could have been found worse for a test 
of sea power. 

And the Germans must have been 
eager to take advantage of it. For if it 
could be proved that air power was 
superior to sea power in limited areas, 
that might be one of the strongest fac- 
tors to influence Italy to enter the war. 
Italy is very strong in the air, but weak 
in comparative sea strength, and on that 
account vulnerable both on her Adriatic 
and Mediterranean coasts, where no such 
unfavorable conditions confront sea 
power as they did off Dunkerque. 

The Germans have made great claims 
of transports and naval craft sunk. The 
British only admit losses on a far more 
modest scale. It would seem a miracle if 
under the circumstances many casual- 
ties had not been suffered by the sea 
forces. Yet the fact that such a high 
percentage of the beleaguered armies did 
escape puts to rest at once the claim 
that air power can reduce sea power to 
nothing, even when the odds are all in 
favor of the air force. 

It speaks for the utmost coordina- 
tion of effort on the part of the army, the 
navy, and the air, and even if the opera- 
tion pass as a defeat on land, it comes 
close to being a victory at sea; for had 
the Nazis possessed the sea strength of 
the Allies off Dunkerque, it would have 
meant the annihilation of the army 
trapped in Belgium and France. 


Hitler and Nelson 


There was a certain poetic justice in 
this successful amphibian conclusion to 
the battle. The British are a sea-minded 
people, and they have been calling the 
whole Nazi offensive “a naval battle on 
land.” The obvious resemblance between 
the German military tactics and those of 


sea warfare is in the high evaluation 
placed on the factors of mobility, initia- 
tive, and offense. 

A naval force must move out to give 
battle; both opponents must be imbue: 
with the offense and initiative. Land 
warfare on the other hand tends to a 
combination of the offensive with the 
defensive ideology. And everyone realizes 
now that both Britain and France over- 
stressed the defensive attitude. The 
trench warfare of the years 1914-18 
seemed to confirm the high value of the 
defense, and the huge fixed fortifications 
embodied the principle. 

To every naval man, of course, the 
gem of sea operations is Nelson’s vic- 
tory at Trafalgar. And it is interesting 
to note how many parallels can be drawn 
between Nelson’s bold tactics there an< 
Hitler’s boldness in reintroducing the 
war of movement to enemies who were 
expecting something else. 

At Trafalgar Nelson with 27 capital 
ships opposed 33 of the French and Span- 
ish allies, who were thoroughly imbued 
with the defensive spirit. The allies, ex- 
pecting Nelson to do the customary 
thing, formed a single line of battle. Nel- 
son, throwing aside preconceived ideas, 
drew his force up in two columns. One 
broke through and attacked the enemy 
rear, while the other covered this move 
by preventing the allied van from aiding 
the rear. The result was perhaps the 
greatest naval victory in history. 

In the Nazi campaign we see a similar 
strategy: first the break through the line 
at a selected point, Holland, with the 
force in Holland covered by another 
force in Belgium; then the drive into 
France, which in turn is a cover for the 
offensive against the Channel ports. 

There is even similarity in the use of 
weapons at sea and in the new lanl 
force: the airplane as much the eyes ani 
the long-range artillery of the army as 
it is of the fleet; parachute troops filling 
the function of the destroyer, to raid an: 
to confuse; the tanks operating like 
cruisers, sent in advance or on the flanks, 
to attack their own kind and break up 
massed formations, and finally the in- 
fantry like the battleship, ponderous and 
slow-moving coming into combat after 
the preliminary contacts to settle the 
main action. This is the first time we 
have seen how these elements on land can 
operate with a coordination and mobil- 
ity comparable to sea power. 
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Canadian Crackdown 
Fascist Bosses Rounded up; 


Other Dominions on Alert 
On May 30 Canadian Mounties in Mont- 


real, Toronto, and Ottawa arrested eleven 
leaders of the Fascist National Unity party 


§ Sir Robert A. Cassels, British Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, announced that 
100,000 additional recruits would be en- 
rolled in India’s army—now including, 
with reserves, 240,000 native and 57,000 
British troops—and that the Indian Air 
Force would be quadrupled. 





man offensive on May 10, these groups 
have had every available unit in action.* 
And the experiences of these volunteers 
have produced some of the most vivid 
eye-witness reports of the 1940-style war- 
fare. 

One of the accounts was from a diary 
turned over to the United Press by Hor- 
ace W. Fuller of Brookline, Mass. Fuller, 
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32 years old, was a football and hockey 
player at Harvard University and helped 
organize the Harvard Flying Club. His 
diary told of experiences while driving an 


ion on charges of making statements tending 
tia- to “cause disaffection.” The catch in- 
+ <luded Adrian Arcand, party leader and 


Mercy Column 


Humanitarian Job of Last War 
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, . ae: volunteer ambulance services. Nearly and new ‘strafing machines.’ These latter 
ZeS the Canadian Corps Association of vet- . . ° . 
. . 3,000 volunteers from virtually every state have perfected murder by installing ma- 
rer erans of the last war, published a warning ‘ “a : : : . : . ; 
5 ena ; : : in the Union and from more than 100 uni- chine guns, not in the nose, but in the 
The that “7,500 armed German bundists in <8 ie z ° 
= j eee : “a versities and colleges joined up with the floor of the plane so that it needs only to 
-18 ’ Detroit” constitute a threat to Windsor, : : . : : 
American Field Service, whose ambulances __ fly level at tree height and spray the roads 
the Ont., the government strengthened army : A . 
. ar . . carried more than 500,000 French wounded — with death. Along the road there are about 
ons and police units in the little town across rs 
: a Lk: oa: between 1914 and the fall of 1917. After ten dead bodies every 100 yards. 
the Detroit river, while citizens there oe ‘ ‘ . 
oe 99 that, the organization gave up its vol- On Monday morning, May 20, about 1 
planned a “home guard. . * - . 
o’clock, our section of sixteen ambulances 


€Jn South Africa, the pro-Allied govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Jan Christian 
Smuts, backed by the 900,000 British 
population, has been helped in its war 
policy by a shift in sentiment toward the 
Allies even among the 1,209,000 predomi- 
nantly anti-British Boers. This was due to 
widespread Boer indignation over the Nazi 
subjugation of Holland. After the invasion, 
nationwide collections were made to raise 
funds for refugees. Some of those who fled 
Holland may be offered homes in South 
Africa, and the suggestion was made that 
Queen Wilhelmina herself might go there. 
In addition, a drive was started against 





Fifth Column elements. This resulted in 
numerous new internments (1,000 Ger- 
mans were seized in the early months of 
the war). 


* Avstralia on May 28 launched a $50,- 
800.000 war loan, and New Zealand’s 
Par!:ament two days later passed a law 
granting Prime Minister Peter Fraser’s 
government dictatorial powers similar to 
Britain’s. Under these, the government 
immediately set to work on conscription 
measures to be put into force should vol- 
unteer recruiting lag. 


untary status and was militarized as part 
of the American forces, though it remained 
attached to the French Army. 

Another group, the American Commit- 
tee for Devastated France, was organized 
in November 1916 by Anne Morgan, 
daughter of the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 
It specialized in work among the hun- 
dreds of thousands of sick, wounded, or 
homeless civilians and carried on postwar 
work until 1924. 

When the present conflict began both 
these groups again went into action. Now 
known as the American Friends of France, 
Miss Morgan’s was in the field from the 
start. Its first charge was the care of 65,- 
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000 refugees evacuated in September from 
Alsace-Lorraine. And besides the A.F\S. 
and Miss Morgan’s group, the American 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps, a new body 
organized by prominent Americans in 
Paris for work among combatants, also 
got busy. 

All three organizations are manned by 
volunteers who pay their own expenses 
in getting to Paris headquarters, serve 
without pay for a minimum of six months, 
and also pay their own expenses when re- 
turning home. Since the start of the Ger- 


is ordered up to Amiens. All along the 
route we see gasoline depots blow up mys- 
teriously. In Amiens we find only one gen- 
darme, who guides us to a hospital. Dead 
and wounded are lying around. Many are 
dying because there are not enough phy- 
sicians . We pick our way through 
bomb-pitted streets and sheets of flame 
with about 50 wounded, mostly refugees. 
Even our kitchen truck is pressed into 
service . . 

“Things are happening so fast there is 
no time for reflection on the terrible things 
I am seeing. I am not exactly afraid, but 
have a terrific feeling of desolation—as if 
everything is dead. As if the whole world 
is coming to an end. 

“For 72 hours we work without sleep 
transferring wounded from battlefields and 
the desolation of towns to ambulance 
trains. When we do get time to sleep we 
spread blankets on the ground because the 
smell of blood is too strong in ambulances, 
hospitals, or railway stations. 

“T can’t remember exactly but I think 
our unit’s eighteen ambulances have car- 
ried about 3,000 wounded in five days. 

“The Germans are bombing Beauvais, 
and we are trying to empty the hospitals. 
There are arms and legs lying around. We 
have only time to evacuate the wounded. 
The dead and dying are left. We are not 
able to rescue many supplies—just a small 
amount and also some wine. 

“We return four days later and bury the 
dead. We have to move our ambulance 


*The A.F.S. has 42 ambulances in the fight- 
ing zone or due to leave Paris shortly and 112 
American chassis on order or already in Paris, 
where they will be fitted with bodies. The 
A.V.A.C. has 110 ambulances in France, with 
66 in action and 50 more on order in the United 
States. Miss Morgan’s service has 40 French 
midget Sinca cars and twenty camions, or con- 
vertible truck ambulances, ‘in’ France, with 
another camion due to be shipped ‘this month. 
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headquarters to make way for graves... 

“Francis Hamlin [of Dedham, Mass.] 
. . . drove his. automobile under an ap- 
ple tree to escape ground-strafing planes. 
But a German machine gunner standing 
up in a rear observation post sprayed the 
tree so thoroughly he stripped it of every 
leaf and flower. 

“(Irwin] Watts [of Far Hills, N.J.] got 
hurt because he put his back to a tottering 
brick wall, preventing the wall from crush- 
ing two frightened French kids. The kids 
were praying to God to save them from the 
bombs that were falling all around.” 

Elizabeth F. Adams, 33-year-old grad- 
uate of Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, and one of eighteen women and 
two men driving for Miss Morgan’s Amer- 
ican Friends of France, wrote in a letter 
dated May 14 to her parents in Boston: 
“Without lights, airplanes zooming over- 
head—bombs dropping about—we drove 
about evacuating people . . . It was terri- 
ble . . . Oh God—if you knew how it felt 
to have a plane go over you like a dark, 
vicious shark and see it drop its bombs 
. . . I made eleven trips back and forth.” 

Last week the Germans claimed to have 
captured four American ambulances and 
their drivers, believed to have been part 
of an A.V.A.C. unit lent to Miss Morgan. 
Altogether, four A.V.A.C. and four A.F‘S. 
men were listed as missing, and both or- 
ganizations appealed to the International 
Red Cross to help them locate them. 

Despite the hazards, however, volun- 
teers continued to come forward. On May 
30 Robert Montgomery, film actor, arrived 
in Paris from London, where he had been 
making a picture, to start six months’ 
driving with the A.F.S., while Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, the former Elizabeth Bryan Al- 
len, sailed home on the liner President 
Roosevelt (see page 32) to rejoin their 
two children in Hollywood. 

Meanwhile, among a batch of 25 pros- 
pective drivers who arrived in Genoa last 
week aboard the liner Manhattan and 
straightaway proceeded to Paris were sev- 
eral with flying experience—possible even- 
tual recruits for the new “Lafayette Es- 
cadrille of 1940” now being organized 
by the Paris post of the American Legion. 
It was from volunteer ambulance drivers 
that the famous Lafayette Escadrille of 
the last war got its nucleus of recruits. 





Fall of Narvik 


Ever since the invasion of Norway be- 
gan on April 9, the Allies have fought stub- 
bornly to dislodge the German garrison 
entrenched in Narvik. The struggle was 
one of vital strategic importance for both 
sides in the war, since Germany and the 
Allies alike need Swedish iron ore and 
Narvik is the sole year-round ice-free port 
from which it can be shipped. 

In spite of parachute reinforcements 
rushed north by air and incessant Nazi 
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bombings, the Allies gradually closed in. 
Last week the showdown came. At mid- 
night on May 27, 4,000 Allied troops— 
Norwegians, British, French Alpine Chas- 
seurs (Blue Devils), and a Polish moun- 
tain brigade—started an attack on Nar- 
vik, while the guns of twelve warships 
and French shore batteries hammered 
away at the German positions. The bat- 
tle went on for nearly 24 hours. Finally, 
at 11:20 the next night Narvik fell to the 
Allies, who took several hundred German 
prisoners and pressed on to Forsneset, 5 
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miles farther along the 26-mile railroad — 
from the port to the Swedish frontier, 
The main German force had already re. 
treated along the railroad, blowing up 
some of the nineteen tunnels between the 
sea and Sweden and fortifying themselves 
in others. After mopping up around Nar. 
vik, the Allies drove farther inland with 
the aim of cutting off the Nazi retreat. 





Latin America Alert 


Torpedoing Arouses Argentina; 
Fifth Columnists Are Watched 


On May 28, the 3,425-ton Argentine 
freighter Uruguay, bound for Ireland 
under Allied convoy, was sunk by a 
U-boat off the Spanish coast—the first 
ship flying the flag of an American nation 
to be sunk in the war. 

Two days later President Roberto Ortiz 
called in the Nazi Ambassador, Edmund 
von Thermann, to protest. When Ther- 
mann left the President’s offices, he found 
angry crowds gathering in the capital’s 
streets. 

Marchers formed along the Calle de 
Florida and headed for the offices of the 
Deutsche La Plata Zeitung. Before police 
could break up the demonstration, the 
Zeitung’s plate glass window had been 
shattered, and idlers reading the pro-Nazi 
news bulletins had been severely man- 
handled by the crowd. Later, the police 
intercepted another group marching on 
the German Club. 


‘Brown Network’ 


Argentina has the largest Italian popu- 
lation—4,000,000—in Latin America, and 
the colony’s Fascist groups are well 
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@alton, Ill., is my birth place. |am the only man ever to 

@vin the Pike’s Peak Climb 5 consecutive times. 

ill my life ’'ve used Firestone Tires on my race cars 
d personal cars, and in 1939, thanks to the Gear-Grip 

read on my Firestone Champion Tires, | set a new 

scord for the Pike’s Peak Climb where a slip or skid 

lay mean death. 












CHAMPION TIRES 


HE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY-PROVED ON THE 
mWEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 
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700,000,000 kids og 


will never faste 


stranberry shortcake 


HE PLEASURES of strawberry short- 
cake are reserved for those who live in 
the U.S.A. 


The same restriction applies to lots of 
other good things to eat. Like watermelon 
and apple pie. Like flapjacks and corn on 
’ the cob. Not to mention that star- 
spangled creation, the hot dog. 

It applies to lots of good things you can’t 
eat, too. Like basketball and the World’s 
Series. Like the funnies and the Fourth of 
July. And like that strictly American 
product, The Saturday Evening Post. 

When you buy the Post, you get more 
than a magazine. It’s a sort of ticket en- 


titling the bearer to travel this wide coun- 
try of ours from border to border, to meet 
its people and share their lives, to partici- 
pate more fully in the adventure and the 
problems and the fun and the pride of 
being an American. 


That’s why you hear the Post called 
*‘America between two covers.”’ And that’s 
why it has become America’s greatest ad- 
vertising medium, carrying last year, for 
example, eleven million dollars more ad- 
vertising than any other magazine. 

The Post became great because America 
became great. And like America, it’s still 
growing. 
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organized under the direction of party 
headquarters in Rome. These cooperate 
closely with the Nazis and with Nazi- 
subsidized parties such as the Nationalist 
Youth of Argentina, which recently pre- 
cipitated a small-scale riot by attempting 
to burn a British flag in public. 

The country’s German colony of 100,000 
also is banded together under the Deutsche 
Volksbund fiir Argentinien. The Nazi 
propaganda machine puts out, besides its 
German-language publications, one daily, 
two weeklies, and a monthly in Spanish. 

The sinking of the Uruguay stimulated 
public awareness of the danger from these 
compact groups. To check the spread of 
their propaganda, a “Union of Argentines,” 
popularly called the “Sixth Column,” was 
formed, and in Congress plans went for- 
ward to revive the Congressional investi- 
gation committee apointed last year to 
look into subversive activities. 

Most of the other Latin American re- 
publics were engaged in similar repressive 
activities. In Uruguay the formation of a 
local “Dies committee” had already been 
approved by Congress. Last week Presi- 
dent Alfredo Baldomir sent the legislature 
a bill modifying the constitution to forbid 
the wearing of any uniform or insignia of a 
foreign political party and empowering the 
Ministry of the Interior to stamp out any 
“illicit” parties without troubling to take 
court action. 

By the end of the week, Uruguayan 
authorities had uncovered a Nazi web in 
which the main organization was the 
Uruguayan District Group of the Nazi 
party. All over the little republic, this 
Trojan horse had foaled into myriad little 
cells set up as sports clubs, feminist move- 
ments, and social bunds. Germans failing 
to fall in line with the party had been 
receiving threatening letters stamped with 
the double eagle of the Gestapo. 

In Chile, a German radio station was 
heavily fined for failure to comply with 
the ban on foreign-language propaganda 
broadcasts, while police searched for secret 
short-wave transmitters said to be oper- 
ated by foreign agents. 

Mexico sent special immigration men to 
check on reports that large numbers of 
Nazi and Communist agitators had been 
filtering into the country. Meanwhile post- 
ers calling Britain a “hungry monster” and 
accusing the United States of trying to 
drag Latin America into the war appeared 
on the capital’s streets. 

In Washington, Ecuadorean representa- 
tives conferred at the State Department 
on the possibility of replacing the German- 
owned SEDTA air line with an American 
or local line. The United States was espe- 
cially concerned because the SEDTA has 
applied for permission to open a route to 
the Galapagos Islands, 864 miles from the 
mouth of the Panama Canal. 

In case of an invasion Latin America 
could not muster more than five battle- 
ships, three modern cruisers, 24 destroyers, 





and fourteen submarines. Combined armies 
would not exceed 320,000, with reserves of 
slightly more than 1,000,000. And air forces 
could barely put 600 planes into service. 


Defenses 


Measures to step up arms purchases 
were introduced in at least three countries 
last week. Argentina speeded passage of a 
bill to provide 400 new fighting planes, 
while in Uruguay, President Baldomir 
asked for $5,000,000 to buy planes and 
coastal artillery. Chile’s Navy Department 
met to consider the purchase of two cruis- 
ers from the United States. 

But Latin America’s main hope for 
defense against a foreign invasion lies with 
its northern neighbor. Already United 
States military missions have been sent 
or are now leaving for four of the larger 
republics. And Washington last week 
emphasized its role as defender of the 
Western Hemisphere by canceling a 
scheduled Annapolis training cruise to 
South America and sending instead the 
fast, 10,000-ton cruiser Quincy on what 
the Navy described as a good-will trip to 
show off one of our modern battleships. 


Sidelights of the War 


Darts, the favorite game in British pubs, 
was brought up to date last week with 
a variation in which the darts were thrown 
at parachutists painted on the boards. 
And an air-raid warden on the coast kept 
the public informed of German air losses 
by driving a new nail in a homemade 
“Hitler’s coffin” every time an invading 
plane was brought down. 
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A ‘Hitler's coffin’ score card 
for Nazi plane losses in England 


| At Rheims, France, a local gardener was 
in shape to ask “Who’s loony now?” Last 
September the townspeople called him “un 
peu touchéz” (slightly bats) when he 
bought a secondhand Swedish machine 
gun and spent all his spare time cleaning 
and polishing it. During the invasion a 
German bomber came over too low for 
the anti-aircraft guns. The gardener 
sprayed it down. 


“| Germany’s secret weapon to cripple Brit- 
ain may be a vast horde of omnivorous 
grasshoppers to devour crops, according 
to a dispatch published in Rome. 


7 “X X X X” at the end of a letter doesn’t 
mean kisses to the British Army censor. 
Tommies were forbidden to use the sym- 
bol last week on the grounds that enemy 
agents might thus designate such things 
as the number of divisions or air squad- 
rons in a particular area. 


©" A German court ruled that it was “a 
serious insult” to call “an honorable Ger- 
man” an Englishman. Two miners who ap- 
plied the term to their foreman were sen- 
tenced to prison. Recently a man who told 
his wife: “You lie like Churchill” was sent 
to prison for six weeks. 


"Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s honorary 
membership in the Lafayette Escadrille 
was withdrawn because of the recent 
speech in which he advised the United 
States to stay out of Europe’s troubles. 
The association said that Lindbergh’s 
speech was “definitely opposed to the 
spirit which inspired the American volun- 
teers . . . who rushed to the defense of 
France in 1914.” 


€ Frau Engelbert Dollfuss, widow of the 
Austrian Chancellor who was murdered in 
the attempted Nazi putsch of 1934, has 
made arrangements to sail from Britain 
to Canada with her children. 


{ Many returning British soldiers brought 
dogs from Belgium which had been aban- 
doned when their owners fled. But they re- 
ported that several hundred dogs were 
destroyed in port because soldiers were 
unable to pay the six months’ quarantine 
fee required by British law for all animals 
entering the country, war or no war. 


{ Since the Germans began talking about 
invading Britain, the big question has been 
how troops could successfully be trans- 
ported across the Channel in the face of 
the British Fleet. That problem is solved, 
according to a Rome report: Germany 
now has submersible trailers that are con- 
nected to the stern of oceangoing subma- 
rines and are capable of transporting 500 
to 1,000 soldiers. Air is fed to the troops 
through tubes attached to the oxygen 
plant of the submarine. 


{Germans can buy non-rationed shoes 
made of ola bicycle tires, old hats, old silk 
stockings, leather from old shoes, straw, 
or wood. 





Defense Board Named as War 
Brings Home Peril Facing Us 


Question Mark Over U.S.: 
Should We Boost Aid to Allies 
or Await Possible Move Here? 


When the Nazis plowed into the Low 
Countries last month, President Roosevelt 
requested that Congress boost the 1941 de- 
fense appropriation of $2,000,000,000—al- 
ready largest in peacetime history—by 
$1,182,000,000, and warned that he “would 
not hesitate at any moment to ask for ad- 
ditional funds when they are required.” 
Last week, as the Allies’ precarious posi- 
tion took a graver turn and the chances of 
a Hitler victory increased, the President 
kept his word and sent in a plea for “over 
a billion” more. That, with total appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations, would 
make current defense funds nearly $5,000,- 
000,000—almost a third of all World War 
Army-Navy allotments. 

In a second special message, which was 
more like a postscript to that personally 
delivered May 16, the President declared 
that the nation’s defenses must be made 
more certain, and he added 
that speed was the most 
pressing need in accomplish- 
ing the task. Referring to the 
“almost incredible events of 
the past two weeks,” par- 
ticularly the havoc wrought 
by warplanes and mechan- 
ized weapons, he asserted 
that “no individual, no 
group, can clearly foretell 
the future,” and pointed to 
the possibility that “all con- 
tinents may become involved 
in a worldwide war ” 

“The problem of defend- 
ing our national institutions 
and territorial integrity,” he 
added, “is no longer a prob- 
lem for men equipped simply 
with an indomitable determi- 
nation. Modern defense re- 
quires that this determina- 
tion be supported by the 
highly developed machinery 
of our industrial productive 
capacity.” 

The President thereupon 
cautioned against any wait 
to equip and train an Army 
until a war began and em- 
phasized that the need for 
further critical items for this 
purpose had become appar- 





specific requests, explaining that mili- 
tary and naval experts themselves would 
make known precise requirements to 
Congress. 

But from Army and Navy spokesmen 
and from a press conference earlier, during 
which the President, in a cool seersucker 
suit, rubbed his tired eyes and talked al- 
most continuously for 45 minutes, it was 
learned that the new supplementary figure 
would be $1,250,000,000. Of this $700,000,- 
000 would go to the Army, including $300,- 
000,000 probably for 2,800 bombers and 
pursuit planes to give the force a minimum 
of 10,000 to 11,000 aircraft by July 1, 1941, 
$150,000,000 for 1,700 tanks, 500 heavy 
anti-aircraft guns, airplane cannon, anti- 
tank and other weapons, ammunition, and 
powder reserves, and $250,000,000 for ad- 
ditional plant expansion; $300,000,000 to 
the Navy for new ships, planes, arma- 
ments, and plant expansion; and $250,- 
000,000 to a civilian program to train 
1,000,000 youths in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in semimilitary skills and 
techniques, as auxiliaries to the Regular 
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Army, as well as to train 50,000 civilian 
air pilots. 

All of this Congress showed a ready will. 
ingness to approve, despite wonder why a 
doubling of the emergency program was 
not foreseen earlier, and nothing in the 
President’s message caused a stir unti! he 
made a somewhat vague request for au- 
thority to call out as he saw fit the 235,000 
National Guardsmen (which he can do 
now only to suppress insurrection or repel 
invasion and when Congress declares g 
state of national emergency) and the 160, 
000 Army reserves. Reaction to this was 
sharp and quick. For one, Sen. Arthur H, 
Vandenberg remarked that it sounded like 
“partial mobilization.” 

As opposition spread to this move, re- 
calling the mobilization of Guardsmen 
along the Mexican border in 1916, Chief 
of Staff Gen. George C. Marshall explained 
that because of “the recognized possibility 
of dangerous developments in this hemi- 
sphere” troops might be required for de- 
fense duty outside the United States. His 
statement indicated that the Guard would 
take the place at home of Regulars sent 
abroad, and perhaps even accompany the 
Army expedition sent out. Pointing to the 
need of Presidential authority to summon 
the Guard as “essential,” he said that only 
42,500 seasoned Regulars were available in 
the continental United States, because of 
garrisons abroad and other service com- 
mitments. 

This promptly stirred re- 
ports that as many as 25,000 
soldiers might be sent to 
South America to aid in 
combatting Fifth Column 
activities and possibly in oc- 
cupying Allied dependencies 
in the New World in the 
event that Germany won the 
war. As an immediate alier- 
native, moves were started 
in Congress to raise the 
peacetime Army strength 
from 280,000 to as high as 
750,000 men, with a separate 
air force of 176,000. But on 
Monday a resolution was in- 
troduced in the House to 
grant Mr. Roosevelt his Na- 
tional Guard request. 

The President’s sudden de- 
cision to throw the defense 
program into almost war- 
time gear came coincidental- 
ly with his appointment of 
seven coordinators: Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., United 
States Steel Corp. board 
chairman, in charge of raw 
materials; William S. Knud- 
sen, General Motors Corp. 
president, manufacturing; 


Chester C. Davis, Federal 
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ent from the devastating on- 
slaught of mechanized war- 
fare in Flanders. He made no 


Talburt in The New York World-Telegram 


‘No Case for a Quack’ 


Reserve Board member, na- 
tional farm policy relations; 
Sidney Hillman, president of 
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International 


A giant speaks: At Fort Tilden, 
N.Y., 16-inch coastal gun opens up 
for the first time in five years. First, 
escaping gases create a mushroom 
effect, then the pattern dissolves in- 
to smoke, and finally, succeeding 
shots blast smoke away. 


the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 
and vice president of the CIO, labor; Leon 
Henderson, member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, price stabilization 
of raw materials; Ralph Budd, Burlington 
Railroad president, transportation; and 
Harriet Elliott, dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, consumer rela- 
tions. (For the technical problems the ad- 
visers face, see page 56.) 

The seven form a reconstituted civilian 
Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense, which latter consists of 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. Mind- 
ful that this setup, created in 1916, was 
apparently ineffectual in preparedness 
work at that time and was superseded by 
the War Industries Board (NEWSWEEK, 
June 3), the President was quick to point 
out that he had resorted to the old law to 
avoid protracted legislative debate and be- 
cause of the “administrative simplicity” 
involved. Nevertheless, the nation specu- 
lated on the power the commission will 
enjoy and whether its decisions will be 
hamstrung by Cabinet supervisors (see 
Business Tides) . 

But the President urged reporters to 
forget all about the Cabinet group and 
stressed that the present arrangement 
would work out differently in practice, 
with the organization performing essential- 
ly the same duties as the War Industries 
Board. And he added that he saw no rea- 
son for the country to become “discom- 
bobolated” since there was no complete 











mobilization now, as compared with the 
exigencies of 1917, and hence no need to 
interfere with the normal processes of life. 

As he conferred with Attorney General 
Robert H. Jackson on plans to coordinate 
the work of state defense commissions with 
the Federal program, Mr. Roosevelt an- 
nounced that the new council’s primary 
aim was to translate the pending appro- 
priations into actual factory operations 
within six months, as compared with thir- 
teen months in the World War. 

But while the Chief Executive an- 
nounced he would follow one precedent, 
Congress prepared to upset another: vote 
a tax bill in a Presidential election year. 
Not only that, it planned to boost the na- 
tional debt limit by $3,000,000,000 to $48,- 
000,000,000. Rep. Robert L. Doughton, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, mapped a $656,000,000 boost 
in taxes, to be obtained through a 10 per 
cent rise in income* and some excise levies, 
and applied annually beginning in 1940 
for five years. And to provide more funds, 
the President drafted plans to withhold 10 
per cent of civilian government expendi- 
tures, the money to be applied to the de- 
fense program. The action was designed to 
head off moves by Sen. Harry F. Byrd and 
others to go farther and seek a straight 10 
per cent cut and possibly slash salaries 
as well. 

And without even waiting for the money 
to be voted, both Congress and the gov- 
ernment started rearmament plans rolling. 
Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, First Army com- 
mander, issued orders for 100,000 Regulars, 
Army Reserves, and National Guardsmen 
to get ready for the nation’s largest peace- 
time maneuvers in New York State Aug. 
3-31—one of four big training programs 
projected. And to unlimber its giant de- 
fense weapons, the Coast Artillery fired 
two 16-inch coastal guns—among the 
Army’s largest—at Fort Tilden, Rock- 
away Point, Long Island, N.Y., for the 
first time since 1935, scoring nine bull’s- 
eyes out of fourteen salvos at a theoretical 
enemy 17 miles at sea. 

The War Department, where Secretary 
Harry H. Woodring and Assistant Secre- 
tary Louis Johnson ended their “feud” in 
the interests of defense, ordered a sixth 
streamlined division created for Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., reported a new weapon to com- 
bat dive bombers, announced “educa- 
tional” factory orders which will lead to 
mass production of a $2 gas mask, and 
called 2,000 reserve pilots. back to train- 
ing service. 

Congress itself rushed a sheaf of bills 
calling for a four-year $2,200,000,000 Navy 
air and air-base expansion program, re- 
laxation of some restrictions on shipyard 








*The tax would be computed by adding 10 
per cent to the amount of the tax due under 
existing revenue structure; ie., if the present 
tax comes to $75 the taxpayer would merely 


add $7.50. 
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construction, voted a third set of locks for 
the Panama Canal, heard of a new ex- 
plosive of undisclosed nature which was 
claimed to be 100 times more potent than 
TNT, and expedited the $655,000,000 Vin- 
son Naval Expansion Bill, which the Sen- 
ate passed and sent to the House for con- 
currence. And as a further gesture on be- 
half of the Allies the government per- 
mitted American pilots to fly planes pur- 
chased here by Britain and France directly 
to embarkation points in the three Ca- 
nadian maritime provinces, which have 
hitherto been proscribed areas under the 
Neutrality Act. As usual, the planes must 
be pushed over the border, after which the 
American pilot may continue the trip. 


Significance 


Appointment of the advisory commis- 
sion (interpreted on page 56 and in Busi- 
ness Tides, page 60) highlighted the week 
in the nation’s drive to arm against the 
threats of aggression now sweeping the 
world. More than that, it accentuated the 
question mark hanging over the country. 

All over America, people are bewildered 
by the war. Those talking loudest are the 
interventionists, who hold that the nation 
should immediately join the Allies in ac- 
tual conflict, and the isolationists, who 
feel that until and if the dictators try to 
come over here we should keep our pow- 
der dry. 

In the middle, probably the greatest 
class, are those who feel we should give 
every aid to the British and French short 
of actual war and hold our fire pending an 
actual move in our direction. Mirroring 
their view are recent Gallup polls showing 
that the majority of Americans favor every 
aid to the Allies short of war—one survey, 
for example, showing 66 per cent ready to 
vote for the Presidential candidate stand- 
ing for more help than now given. But 
even though 65 per cent believe Hitler will 
attack the United States sooner or later, 
only 7 per cent urge an immediate jump 
into the war. 

Beyond this picture, of course, is almost 
universal support for our own mammoth 
defense program. 

Confusion begins with the question how 
much good we could do the Allies. Actual- 
ly, the realities are simple: with full- 
fledged aid just short of armed interven- 
tion, the United States could give them 
(1) tremendous moral support, (2) a flow 
of war supplies that might eventually build 
up to the point where the Allies could 
maintain an adequate reserve with their 
own production, and (3) a psychological 
boost with our own defense program. But 
there is more confusion over the problem 
we face on our home ground—the problem 
of what we are going to do if Hitler wins 
in Europe. 

Americans have tended to weigh the 
war with their emotions—a tendency hard- 
ly lessened by the Orson Wellesian tinge 
of the President’s message of May 16, 
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‘Report For Training’: U.S. Army’s call to arms this summer 


which bewildered the Administration’s own 
defense advisers by its startling demand 
for a 50,000-plane air fleet and its specula- 
tion how such far-in!and centcrs as Kansas 
City and Omaha might be bombed. Too, 
it is a tendency hardly lessened by the fact 
that we side naturally with the Allies, since 
they practice substantially our form of 
government and live substantially our way 
of life—and the additional fact that only 
22 years ago we were beside them in fight- 
ing the Germans. 

And not the least of our confusions is 
the aftermath of the era of pacifism which 
followed the World War—the era when 
we pl-r ped fr dicarmament and actually 
sank pat of our fleet, when war was 
painted as an instrument solely of prof- 
iteers and munitioneers, when defense was 
hardly considered because our two oceans 
were thought our protection for all time, 
when the colleges were instilling a deep 
anti-war fervor. That college training is 
bearing fruit now, incidentally — amidst 
alarm over certain pacifistic and subver- 
sive tendencies traced to higher education, 
the nation is discovering that those trained 
in pacifism for twenty years can hardly be 
expected to want to grab a gun and run 
off to the wars until their thinking has 
been reoriented. 

But these states of mind are as nothing 
compared with the befuddlement over the 
problem facing this country if the dictators 


win—if Germany, backed by Italy and 
possibly by Japan, redivides the world 
(particularly those possessions in our own 
hemisphere) , if Hitler takes over the Al- 
lied fleets, if he tunnels further into Latin 
America, if he tells us to trade on his terms 
or not at all, if—by his barter system—he 
reduces our gold hoard to the status of 
raw material for baubles. 

What is the final answer? Can we main- 
tain our standard of living and our demo- 
cratic institutions if we have to live in 
competition with the planned economy of 
a world where the individual is subservient 
to the state? If not, how far should we go 
in helping the Allies stop the aggressor 
over there? Or should we wait until they 
try to come over here? 





Mercy Missions 


The spreading fires of the European war 
not only intensified America’s own prob- 
lem of repatriating its refugee nationals 
last week but raised the possibility that 
some of Europe’s own refugees may seek 
succor here. 

Heeding Uncle Sam’s urgent call, 
fleet of 25 ships set sail from European 
ports with some 3,500 of the 40,000 
Americans still abroad taxing their ca- 
pacity. 

Out of Galway, Eire, slipped the liner 
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President Roosevelt with 720 refugees; 
from Genoa, Italy, the Manhattan and the 
President Harrison with 2,200 more, and 
from a dozen Mediterranean ports the 
President Harrison, the Exochorda, the 
Excambion and twenty freighters sailed 
with the tardy Americans. And, mindful 
of Berlin “warnings” that the President 
Roosevelt might be sunk by the British 
to drag the United States in the war, Irish 
authorities carefully went over the ship, 
passengers, and baggage. 

From New York, the liner Washington 
sailed for Bordeaux, Lisbon, and Genoa to 
pick up some 2,000 still awaiting rescue. 
At the same time, three American warships 
—the 10,000-ton cruiser Vincennes and the 
destroyers Truxton and Simpson—left to 
join America’s European squadron at Lis- 
bon for “the protection of American in- 
terests” abroad. 

In Washington, the State Department 
consulted with diplomats of the Allied 
powers as to the settlement of war vic- 
tims, notably the Belgians, in this country 
and Alaska. The proposal has already 
been incorporated in the Alaska Develop- 
ment Bill, now pending in Congress. 

Horrified by the suffering of refugees in 
Belgium and Northern France, the Amer- 
can Red Cross raised its war relief goal to 
$20,000,000 and reported collection of 
more than $6,000,000. 

In Geneva, the International Red Cross 
said that 5,000,000 refugees were swarm- 
ing into France in “desperate condition.” 

On other mercy fronts, the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, headed by Herbert 
Hoover, was revived in New York to ap- 
peal for funds, food, and clothing as soon 
as the Red Cross drive is completed. Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, the President’s mother, 
accepted the honorary chairmanship of the 
campaign to raise $3,000,000 for Dutch re- 
lief. 
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.. . when he proved that a bomber could tackle a battleship 


Prophets 


Wilson and Mitchell Warned 
Nation to Look to Its Arms 


Out of the sound and fury of Europe’s 
war and the Roosevelt Administration’s 
sudden and urgent demand for defense 
billions, Americans everywhere last week 
asked: Why had the Army apparently 
been in the dark so long on the develop- 
ment of modern war weapons; why hadn’t 
the nation prepared, and why hadn’t gov- 
ernment officials foreseen the latest ex- 
plosions in Europe? 

In an effort to find the answer, Con- 
gressmen such as Roy O.. Woodruff of 
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Michigan, writers such as Westbrook Peg- 
ler, military men such as Maj. Al Williams, 
businessmen such as Wendell L. Willkie, 
and many others were quick to show that 
prophetic warnings had been made for 
twenty years and that among those who 
made them were no less important figures 
than Woodrow Wilson, wartime President, 
and Brig. Gen. William (Billy) Mitchell, 
commander of American air forces in 
France. 

Wilson, in his historic swing around the 
country in the summer of 1919 to win sup- 
port for his League of Nations, said: 

“If we must stand apart and be the 
hostile rivals of the rest of the world, then 
we must do something else. We must be 
physically ready for anything that comes. 
We must have a great standing army. We 
must see to it that every man in America 
is trained to arms. We must see to it that 
there are munitions and guns enough for 
an army that means a mobilized nation 
... that they are ready to use tomorrow; 
that we are a nation in arms; because you 
cannot be unfriendly to everybody with- 
out being ready that everybody shall be 
unfriendly to you.” 

General Mitchell, who took his bombers 
and sank the surrendered German dread- 
naught Ostfriesland off the Virgina coast, 
died in 1936, after being court-martialed 
for his outspoken criticisms. From his 
“Winged Defense” (Putnam, 1925) are 
these prophecies: 

“Air power in the future will be a de- 
termining factor in international com- 
petitions, both military and civil. 

“Neither armies nor navies can exist un- 
less the air is controlled over them. 

“No longer will the tedious and ex- 
pensive processes of wearing down the 
enemy’s land forces by continuous attacks 
be resorted to. The air forces will strike 
immediately at the enemy’s manufactur- 
ing and food centers, railways, bridges, 
canals, and harbors. The saving of lives, 
man power, and expenditures will be tre- 
mendous to the winning side.” 





New Battle Wagon 


At 11:15 a.m. in the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard last Saturday, Virginia Marshall,* 
15-year-old Spokane, Wash., schoolgirl, 
closed her eyes and smashed a silver-cased, 
star-spangled bottle of champagne across a 
towering hulk of steel. A few seconds later- 
the 35,000-ton battleship Washington— 
the first American battle wagon launched 
since the 31,800-ton West Virginia in 1921 
—thundered down Way No. 3 and splashed 
into the Delaware River. 

The Washington—named for Virginia’s 
home state—will become the mightiest 
warship in the fleet upon completion more 
than a year from now. Its chief contrasts 





*Great-great-great-granddaughter of Chief 
Justice John Marshall and niece of the Army 
Chief of Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall. 
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with the West Virginia: cost, $70,000,000 
against $23,000,000; length, 750 feet 
against 624; beam, 108 feet against 9714; 
speed, 30 knots against 21. Its main bat- 
tery will comprise nine 16-inch guns 
against eight for the West Virginia; it will 
have the same secondary battery of twelve 
5-inchers and eight 5-inch anti-aircraft, 
but these will be more heavily shielded for 
protection from enemy airplanes; six air- 
planes will be carried against three. Both 
vessels have 16-inch belt armor, but the 
Washington carries 10 inches of deck armor, 
against 6 inches, to ward off bombs. Also, 
the new ship has more minute internal 
compartmentation for defense from tor- 
pedoes and mines, and‘ reportedly, as a 
lesson taught by the current European 
war, an electric girdle to neutralize mag- 
netic mines. 





High Court Finale 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
stamped finis on Monday to an epic 
eight-month term in which for the first 
time since President Taft a majority of 
members owed seats to an incumbent 
President. During that time Mr. Roosevelt 
obtained the control of the tribunal (for 
which he had staked his political future 
in 1937) by naming Frank Murphy to sit 
with four other New Deal members— 
Hugo L. Black, Stanley F. Reed, William 
O. Douglas, and Felix Frankfurter. 


Adjourning on a patriotic note, the court _ 


upheld the Minersville, Pa., School Board’s 
expulsion of Lillian and William Gobitis, 
of the Jehovah’s Witnesses sect, who had 
refused to salute the flag on the ground 
that the Second Commandment pro- 
hibited “worship of images.” The court 
also agreed to review next term (October) 
the Wage-Hour Act’s constitutionality and 
The Los Angeles Times’ contempt con- 
viction, but declined to consider the anti- 
trust indictment against the American 
Medical Association and the conviction of 
Grover Cleveland Berdgoll, draft dodger. 

During the session, in which 946 cases 
were disposed of and 132 held over until 
next term, New Deal agencies were gen- 
erally upheld, civil liberties protected, and 
antitrust proceedings considered at length. 
In outlawing price fixing on gasoline sold 
in the Midwest, the court applied the 
Sherman Act to “any combination which 
tampers with price structure.” In a case 
involving Ethyl Gasoline Corp. patents, 
it held that the Sherman Act does not 
permit “regulation of prices and suppres- 
sion of competition.” And in the Apex 
Hosiery Co. case the court, in reversing 
a $711,932 judgment against the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers for damages resulting from a sit- 
. down strike, exempted labor unions from 
the Sherman Act, unless they “restrain 
commercial competition in some sub- 
stantial way.” 


Borer Hunt 


Congress Bears Down on Aliens 
in Unparalleled Restrictions 


On the heels of President Roosevelt’s 
radio warning against the Trojan Horse 
and Fifth Column activity, Congress last 
week cracked down sharply on subversive 
activities. 

In passing the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Bill to outlaw strikebreakers, labor spies, 
and industrial munitions, the Senate ac- 
cepted two sweeping amendments by Sen. 
Robert R. Reynolds, North Carolina Dem- 
ocrat who has long been warning the 
United States against enemies within. One 
would forbid employment in _ interstate 
commerce of any Nazi or Communist (al- 
ready barred from the WPA by the pend- 
ing Relief Bill); the other would ban any 
industry from hiring more than 10 per 
cent aliens. A similar bill to register and 
fingerprint the 3,500,000-odd aliens here, 
already passed by the House, was approved 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The Senate further joined the House in 
approving the President’s Executive Re- 
organization Plan No. 5, transferring the 
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Brown in The New York Herald Tribune 
‘At Last—the Trojan Horse is Under 
Suspicion’ 


Immigration and Naturalization Service 
from the Labor to the Justice Depart- 
ment. The deportation of Harry Bridges, 
Australian-born pro-Communist CIO lead- 
er of San Francisco, was asked in a bill re- 
ported by the House Rules Committee. 

As the House approved amendments 
to ban aliens (except Panamanians) from 
Canal Zone jobs and to permit the Navy 
to dismiss Fifth Columnists in the civil 
service, the Federal Civil Service Com- 
mission announced it would certify no 
Communists or German-American Bund- 
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ists for government jobs. Chairman Mar. 
tin Dies of the House committee investi. 
gating un-American activities asked Cop. 
gress to outlaw the Communist party and 
the Bund and demanded that the Presi. 
dent set up a council of home defense ty 
coordinate Army and Navy Intelligences, 
FBI, Secret Service, and Dies committee. 

A step in this direction was taken by 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson, who 
created a national defense investigation 
unit headed by Hugh H. Clegg, veteran 
G-man. And to disarm Fifth Columns, 
Jackson asked Congress to require regis. 
tration of all firearms. 





Primary Stretch 


Dewey Slows Up in Last Lap, 
With Willkie Closing in Fast 


Headline-hogging by war and prepared- 
ness last week failed to black out national 
interest in the Presidential campaign com- 
pletely. Republican candidates, fearing 
that President Roosevelt was more than 
ever likely to run again, challenged New 
Deal handling of defense as they raced 
down the home stretch toward their na- 
tional convention in Philadelphia June 24. 

District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey re- 
mained the man to beat; Sen. Robert A. 
Taft was still running strong; Wendell L. 
Willkie was showing a burst of speed; Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg was holding his 
ground; Frank E. Gannett, trailing, was 
claiming delegates from 40 states. 

Except for a few delegates, the GOP 
completed the selection of men and wom- 
en to cast 1,000 convention votes (two- 
thirds are unpledged) by the election of 
uninstructed blocs in Texas and Alabama 
and two unpledged Arkansas delegates. 
The 26 Texas votes, despite Dewey’s junk- 
et to Dallas, leaned toward Taft, who held 
the edge in Arkansas as well. But Ala- 
bama, also visited by Dewey, reported 
most of its delegates promised to him. 

Willkie, however, has doubled his popu- 
larity in the Gallup poll within two weeks 
to 10 per cent of the Republican vote 
(Dewey still led with 56 per cent, a de- 
crease of 6, followed by 16 per cent for 
Taft and 12 per cent for Vandenberg) . In 
Chicago, Willkie made a hit with 80 Illi- 
nois leaders and delegates at’ an off-the- 
record luncheon arranged by Maj. A. K. 
Stiles, influential retired state-committee 
chairman, who opened Willkie headquar- 
ters. And introduced by Alf M. Landon 
from a Topeka, Kan., baggage truck as 
“vigorous, energetic, and amazing,” the 
outspoken utility executive continued his 
unorthodox campaign by jollying the 
crowd: “I’m the cockiest fellow you ever 
saw. If you want to vote for me, fine. If 
you don’t, go jump in the lake and I'll 
like you just the same.” 

During the week, the Democratic party 
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American bald eagle: Congress voted to protect it as national bird 


continued to line up for a third term. Paul 
V. McNutt, Federal Security Administra- 
tor and himself an avowed candidate, 
pleaded with Mr. Roosevelt to run again; 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, an- 
other candidate, who had believed the 
President would not accept renomination, 
publicly changed his mind. 

The Communist National Convention 
in New York renominated Earl Browder 
for President. On Sunday, a week after 
President Roosevelt warned his radio au- 
dience against the Fifth Column, Browder 
was reluctantly granted radio time by all 
three major networks (though some indi- 
vidual stations refused to carry the speech 
of the Red leader) because the Federal 
Communications Law compels stations 
broadcasting political addresses to give 
equal opportunities to all rival candidates. 


Significance 


In April, a Dewey walkaway appeared 
quite possible. But his bandwagon has 
been slowed down by (1) his inexperience 


in defense and foreign relations, (2) Van- 
denberg’s refusal to quit, (3) Taft’s quiet 
success in lining up delegates, (4) the New 
York revolt led by Gannett and National 
Committeeman Kenneth F. Simpson, and 
(5) the Willkie boom. 

In the Democratic race, European de- 
velopments have practically halted all ac- 
tivities until Mr. Roosevelt announces his 
decision. 





Protecting the Eagle 


On July 4, 1776, John Hancock, presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress, ap- 
pointed a committee “to prepare a device 
for a Great Seal of the United States of 
America.” Six years later a design show- 
ing an American bald eagle with a scroll 
in its beak was formally accepted. 

Last week, after zealously safeguarding 
the seal for 158 years, Congress unani- 
mously voted to protect the emblematic 
bird in the flesh, which is dying out. 


Duplicating a law now in effect in 40-odd 
states, both houses passed a bill sponsored 
by Rep. Charles R. Clason of Massa- 
chusetts (an eagle student since boy- 
hood, Clason drafted the measure in 
conjunction with the Blue Cross Society 
of Springfield, Mass., a civic organiza- 
tion interested in wild and domestic life) . 
The bill provides for a fine of $500 and 
six months’ imprisonment for molesting 


the bird. 
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Week in the Nation 


VanisH1nc Tokens: Colorado began 
wondering what had happened to the 
state’s 34,000,000 missing aluminum sales- 
tax tokens. Investigation by Charles M. 
Armstrong, state treasurer, brought inter- 
national response. A. C. Diets of The 
Maracaibo-Herald, Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
reported: “Your missing tokens are being 
used to make munitions. Down here the 
Germans went around . . . and collected 
beer-bottle tops from clubs and saloons 
for shipment to the home country.” H. 
Bryan Eve of Guildford, England, wrote 
he had carried off tokens as souvenirs of 
a prewar trip. Other explanations: tokens 
are in bureau drawers, old clothes, and 
women’s pocketbooks, tossed away by chil- 
dren, taken away by tourists, employed in 
absence of poker chips, and even used as 
dangles on women’s bracelets. 


Donation: Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
offered his Sourland Mountain home near 
Hopewell, N.J., scene of the kidnaping of 
his son, Charles A. Lindbergh Jr., to the 
state as an orphanage and summer camp. 
Vacant since 1932, the big, remote, white- 
stone residence atop the second highest 
hill in New Jersey is kept in good condi- 
tion by a caretaker. Gov. A. Harry Moore 
telegraphed tentative acceptance, but the 
legislature must make the final decision. 


Turee-Atarm Cats: City fathers of 
Tenafly, N.J., woke up a few months ago 
to their lack of regulations governing cats 
and dogs as complaints began to pour in. 
They assigned Councilman Matthew Tac- 
kella to draw up an ordinance. Last week, 
Tackella brought forth his opus: after July 
1, dogs must be walked on a leash in the 
business district, while cats must wear 
three bells. 


INDICTMENT: Joseph M. Schenck, $130,- 
000-a-year board chairman of Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corp., was indicted by 
a Federal grand jury, sitting in New York, 
on a charge of evading $400,000 in income 
taxes in 1935-36-37. Schenck, 57, and for- 
mer husband of Norma Talmadge, came to 
this country from Russia at the age of 
10, and achieved early prominence in the 
film industry. In 1935, his Twentieth Cen- 
tury Pictures Co. joined with Fox Film 
Corp. to form the Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corp. 
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Eagle and the Lion Cub: 
How U.S. Finds New Problems 
in Canada’s War Status 


Voltaire, a prodigious sneerer, once dis- 
missed Canada as “a few acres of snow.” 
Two centuries later, many Americans with 
more amiable sentiments but hardly more 
understanding look vaguely across the 
$,987-mile unfortified border and see noth- 
ing more important than a paradise for 
tourists and the home of the Dionne 
quintuplets. 

Yet Canada, with its 3,694,863 square 
miles, is the largest country in the Western 
Hemisphere (Brazil, 3,275,510; United 
States, 3,026,789 square miles) and the 
second largest in the world, (Russia, 
8,095,728). With a population of 10,376,- 
786, it is the leading dominion of the 
British Empire. More significant still, 
Canada is in the anomalous situation of 
being a nation at war, yet protected by 
the Monroe Doctrine. This paradox forms 
the basis of CANapA: America’s ProBLEM 
by John MacCormac, Canadian-born cor- 
respondent who has represented The New 
York Times in London, Vienna, Canada, 
and Washington. Having studied the world 
situation from many angles, the author 
now bids Americans to take a more serious 
view of their neighbor. 

“Canada,” says MacCormac, “makes 
isolation impossible for the United States 


. . . Any day while the present struggle 
lasts, the United States might be forced 
to choose between a war over Canada and 
abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine.” 

In tracing Canada’s political, racial, and 
economic background, the author points 
out that two wars have been waged across 
the unfortified border and three other 
major conflicts have been narrowly avert- 
ed. And now: “Any shift of the center of 
gravity of the British Empire away from 
Europe and toward Canada must be of 
extreme significance to the United States. 
An eagle may foster a lion cub. But when 
the cub grows up?” 

Several possibilities for the future are 
canvassed. Canada could become (1) 
America’s greatest commercial rival, (2) 
seat of a defeated British Empire, (3) an 
entirely separate nation, (4) part of the 
United States, (5) target for a German 
attack. 

Bringing the situation up to date with 
America’s defense program, the author ob- 
serves that the United States, in the event 
of an Allied defeat, “would inevitably be 
driven into imperialism on a grand scale.” 

The focal point of American action, in 
the event of a world struggle for suprema- 
cy, MacCormac thinks, would be, not 
Canada, but South America. “Where Brit- 
ain had ruled only a quarter of the globe, 
the United States must dominate half.” 

Americans who read this book will ac- 
quire a clearer idea of America’s position 
in the present world scramble. (CAnapa: 
America’s PropLemM. 287 pages, 88,000 
words. Map, index. Viking, New York. 
$2.75.) 
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Ghost of a Highwayman 


For many American critics, Sheila Kayg. 
Smith is England’s greatest living womay 
novelist. Without Rose Macaulay’s wit 
Victoria Sackville-West’s style, or Vir. 
ginia Woolf’s exploratory technique, she 
has succeeded in creating a superb serie; 
of novels based on life in her native Sys. 
sex, notable for their solid characteriza. 
tion, emotional sweep, sincerity, and com. 
passion. Nominations for her masterpiece 
usually include “Green Apple Harvest” 
(1920), “Joanna Godden” (1921), and 
“The End of the House of Alard” (1998), 

Miss Kaye-Smith’s 23rd novel, Enpep 
Lane, published this week, will neither 
add to nor detract from her reputation, 
Once again she demonstrates her ability to 
breathe life into the traditional novel 
form, to people a darkling world with vital 
characters. In addition, “Ember Lane” 
introduces a supernatural element: Dick. 
ory, the ghost of a highwayman “in a 
cocked hat and purple coat, with spade 
guinea buttons and a black mare,” rides 
through the contemporary scene _illumi- 
nating the tragedy of Greg Marlott, who 
loved the wrong woman; of Brenda Light, 
who lived in the wrong world, of Nan 
Scallow, who murdered her own child. 

To find anything equal to Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s handling of the supernatural, most 
readers will go back to Henry James’ 
“The Turn of the Screw” or to John 
Balderston’s drama “Berkeley Square,” 
which was suggested by a Henry James 
tale, “A Sense of the Past.” (Ener 
Lane. 363 pages, 109,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Present STATE OF VIRGINIA, AND 
THE Co.tLece. By Henry Hartwell, James 
Blair, and Edward Chilton. Edited with 
a 60-page introduction, by Hunter Dickin- 
son Farish. 105 pages, 36,500 words. Il- 
lustrations, index. Colonial Williamsburg, 
Inc., Williamsburg, Va. $2.75. This work, 
first published in 1727, is now reprinted as 
the first volume of the Williamsburg Res- 
toration Historical Studies. A valuable 
piece of Americana. 


CeLIBATE AT TWILIGHT AND (OTHER 
Stories. By John Mosher. 296 pages, 
73,000 words. Illustrations. Random 
House, New York. $2. Fifty sketches re- 
printed from The New Yorker. Cleverness 
and acute observation devoted to piffling 
subject matter. 


Tue Best SHort Stortes (1940) AND 
Tue YEARBOOK OF THE AMERICAN SHORT 
Story. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 52 
pages, 169,000 words. Indexes. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.75. Thirty-one stories. 
Among the authors included are Erskine 
Caldwell, Ernest Hemingway, James T 
Farrell, William Saroyan, and Katherine 
Anne Porter. A good selection. 
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THE NEW 


Superbly styled, with all the grace and symmetry that derive 
from pure functional design, the new Dictaphone Cameo 
is receiving the enthusiastic acclaim of modern business 
everywhere. 

It’s both pleasant and easy to dictate notes, memos and 
correspondence to the Dictaphone Cameo. And it’s ready 
to work whenever you are. 

LET YOUR SECRETARY TRY THE NEW DICTAPHONE 
CAMEO TRANSCRIBING MACHINE—running mate of this 
modern dictating machine. Working smoothly as a team, 
these two new units help to end the work-jams and over- 


lictaphone Camer 


A THOROUGHBRED ... FOR TRIGGER-QUICK ACTION IN THE OFFICE 


time that mar so many office days. 

Try the new Dictaphone Cameo Dictating and Tran- 
scribing Machines at our expense... without obligation. 
Mail the coupon . . . today! 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 


(D Send me the Progress Portfolio describing the new Dictaphone Cameo Dictating and 
Transcribing Machines. 
(D I should like to see and try the new Dictaphone Cameo without obligation. 


Company... 
Address ___ 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Matthew Vassar’s ‘Folly’: 
Reunion in Poughkeepsie Marks 
College’s 75th Birthday 

One of Vassar College’s songs begins: 





Matthew Vassar’s generous heart 

Found a brain in every lass; 

So he made his beer and the college 
here 

For the good of the Freshman class. 


Matthew Vassar was an Englishman— 
unschooled but self-educated—whose brew- 
ery at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., prospered 
three-quarters of a century ago. He be- 
lieved women deserved as good an educa- 
tion as men were getting at Yale and Har- 
vard, and he made his belief good: with 
gifts of $788,000 and 200 acres of land, he 
launched. Vassar College in 1865 as the 
world’s first endowed college for women. 

This week end, Vassar will celebrate its 
75th anniversary. Alumnae from all over 
the nation will flock to Poughkeepsie for 
four days of reunions, teas, a student- 
produced play titled “Vassar’s Folly” 
(which once was Poughkeepsie’s favorite 
gibe at the college) , and a speech by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, ex-trustee of Vassar 
(1923-33) and an occasional resident of 
nearby Hyde Park. The alumnae will find 
a college vastly different from the 1865 
original, for Vassar at 75 has a $9,730,000 
endowment, 950 acres, 61 buildings, and 
unsurpassed prestige. 

Vassar students also have changed. In 
1865, they were sternly disciplined 
(everyone, for example, had to report 
whether she had taken the required two 
baths per week) . Their chief exercise prob- 
ably was on swings. And their curriculum 
(mostly languages and science) allowed no 
choice of subjects. 

A Vassar education now calls for money 
and high brain power. Of the 1,300 who 
apply for admission yearly, only about 350 
survive the round of interviews, question- 
naires, and examinations for entrance. 
Tuition and board cost $1,200 a year, and 
the average student needs another $655 
for clothes, books, laundry, movies, etc. 
Some whittle expenses by campus odd jobs 
and by sharing housework in cooperative 
houses; one-fourth have scholarships, and, 
as a 75th anniversary present, alumnae are 
raising $2,000,000 for Vassar’s endowment 
—half of it to go to a scholarship fund. 

But the girls generally are well-to-do— 
daughters of lawyers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, bankers, etc—although Vassar in- 
sists it is not snobbish, that it admits any- 
one who can qualify academically and foot 
the bill, and that its students have in- 
cluded even the offspring of day laborers. 
C. Mildred Thompson, the college’s amia- 
ble dean, declares: “Sometimes our com- 
mittee on admission seems to take delight 








in rejecting girls who rank high socially!” 

Under a system of “freedom with guid- 
ance,” students take a generalized course 
as freshmen, then branch off into speciali- 
zation. They draw up their own rules on 
behavior, such as the bans on drinking on 
the campus and smoking on the streets of 
Poughkeepsie. They even elect a chief 
justice who can try transgressors and rec- 
ommend suspension from college, and Dr. 
Henry Noble MacCracken, Vassar’s presi- 
dent for 25 years, always approves the ver- 
dicts. 

On the campus, Vassar women ride bi- 
cycles between classes, wear sweaters, 
slacks, shorts, and blue jeans (often rolled 
to the knee) , and save their high heels and 
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lipstick for week ends. They play thirteen 
different sports, study on the average of 
42 hours a week, and sleep 55 -hours. Ag 
compared with her 1885 ancestor, the 
typical student stands 2 inches taller (5 
feet 5), weighs 11 pounds more (126) and 
has nearly twice as much lung capacity 
(201 cubic inches). She disdains “col. 
legiate” customs but considers it a priy. 
ilege to carry the famous Daisy Chain at 
pre-commencement ceremonies for seniors, 
She intends to marry (preferably a pro. 
fessional or businessman) , wants four chil. 
dren, and expects to have at least one 
servant. 

According to the book “Vassar Women,” 
written by Agnes Rogers, °16, the typical 
alumna does marry but has only two chil. 
dren. And despite Vassar students’ reputa- 
tion for radicalism (leftists among them 
are a noisy minority) graduates usually 
are conservative: more than half are Re- 
publicans, and only 3.5 per cent call them- 
selves Socialists, Laborites, or Communists, 








ENTERTAINMENT 


A Ferdinand in Gangdom: 
Flowers and Monastery Soften 
Robinson’s Tough-Guy Role 


The fact that Edward G. Robinson 
brilliantly characterized a crusading scien- 
tist in “Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet” didn’t 
mean Little Caesar had broken with the 
gangster roles that made him famous. In 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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@ All routes of American Airlines, Inc. lead to 
New England! Vacation paradise—land of green 
summer hills and cool, scented forests; rockbound 
sea coasts and white sails against the sky! Ameri- 
can Flagships will transport you there in a few 
short hours. Even if you’re as far away as Cali- 
fornia, it’s only overnight by Skysleeper! 

Join the thousands who are going to have longer 
vacations this summer because of air travel! You’ll 
be surprised at how little it costs! 

Ask your Travel Agent for information and res- 
ervations or call the nearest American Airlines 
office for Flagship schedules to New England. 
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LOS ANGELES TUCSON FT WORTH 
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SAN ANTONIO G Ww HOUSTON 


TO MEXICO Gly GIBAMERICAN AIRLINES — CONNECTING LINES 


FREE — New England Booklet—Iilustrated in full 
color, describing New England! Send for your copy 
today! American Airlines, Inc., Dept. 22, New York 
Municipal Airport, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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Your Money’s Worth 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


There are two ways to review the 
new Irving Berlin-Morrie Ryskind 
show, LovistanaA Purcuase, both of 
them justifiable. One is simply to let 
go and say that for the most part it 
is certainly good enough for anybody’s 
money, which it is. The other is closely 
to scrutinize the phrase “for the most 
part” and dredge up the lesser quali- 
fications to its general pleasure. Always 
willing to oblige adherents of almost 
any school of criticism, I'll review it 
both ways at once. 

Any show containing such perform- 
ers as Victor Moore, William Gaxton, 
Vera Zorina, and Irene Bordoni is likely 
to be a pretty tasty one, and the pres- 
ent exhibit is accordingly all of that, 
even if they’ve given Moore one of 
those ditties relating the amorous woes 
of the old amorous ditty stock company 
embracing Romeo, Antony, and Louis 
XV. Any show, further, in which Gax- 
ton gets a chance to demonstrate to the 
leading lady that one of his kisses is 
enough to make any girl, however ante- 
cedently frigid, immediately pack up 
and leave home and mother is already 
on the way to doing business at the 
box-office, even if they later on in the 
evening make him do that old vaude- 
ville bit showing, with convulsive wrig- 
gling, how a woman steps into a girdle. 
Any show, still further, in which the 
beautiful and provoquant Zorina either 
dances or just sits still and lets us look 
at her is all right with me, even if they 
think it’s very humorous to have her 
say goddam on one of her exits. And 
any show in which Bordoni rolls her 
eyes in Gallic coquetry and winks a 
saucy lyric at the audience is at least 
for that period O.K., even if she is 
made subsequently to appear in a 
man’s old-fashioned nightgown, hide 
under the bed covers, and have that 
portion of her anatomy which most 
greatly protrudes slapped by the ir- 
repressible Mr. Gaxton. 

But these excellent performers, what- 
ever they may do, are by no means all 
the juice in the show. Irving Berlin, 
back after too long a spell from the 
art regions contiguous to the Holly- 
wood Brown Derby, has written a 
number of melodious tunes that are 
sure to edge considerably into the radio 
time of even the war commentators, 
those bundles of joy, and that are even 
surer to be night-clubbed to death be- 
fore the autumn. Irving has also, how- 


bree 


ever, written a lyric to one of them, 
called “Sex Marches On,” which may 
politely be allowed to be nothing to 
remind one acutely of either the late 
W. S. Gilbert or even Honey Boy 
Evans. Nevertheless, by and large Irv- 
ing has done a nobby job, and I hereby 
tap him on the head with my sword, 
bid him arise, and henceforth have his 
friends address him as Duke. There is 
also Ryskind whose dialogue is in the 
main comical stuff, one passage in par- 
ticular, relating to the telephone num- 
bers of various Louisiana machine poli- 
ticians and all of the numbers col- 
lectively that of a New Orleans sport- 
ing house, being awfully funny. True 
enough, Morrie has also worked in one 
or two cracks about Republicans and 
Democrats which may politely be al- 
lowed to be nothing to remind one 
acutely of the wit of Dean Swift or 
even of the Morrie Ryskind of “Of 
Thee I Sing.” Nevertheless he is also by 
and large sufficiently amusing to de- 
mand that Irving in the future address 
him in turn as Count. 

But there’s still more. There is some 
first-rate chorus hoofing and the hoofers 
are rather more decorative than usual, 
even if the lighting on one occasion 
contrives to make the sweet ones’ legs 
look as if the poor darlings were suf- 
fering from eczema erythematosum. 
Not only in the loveliness of her dance 
but in her acting Zorina warms and 
charms the stage, and the serio-comic 
dance interludes which she accompanies 
with monologue are delightful drollery. 
(Incidentally, she does one number, a 
subtle paraphrase of the Kamasutra, 
which lifts the more knowing eyebrow.) 
Also involved in the proceedings are 
a better than average blues singer 
named Bruce, a droll colored gentleman 
named Nicodemus, and a somewhat less 
disturbing premier danseur than usual 
named Laskey. And there is also in- 
volved, if you must know the other 
side of the critical picture, a mixed 
quartet that squats in a pinkish purple 
light and does some very strange 
squealing apparently under the impres- 
sion that it is singing, to say nothing of 
a male quartet that takes it just a little 
too gravely standing up in a yellow 
light. All the same, “Louisiana Pur- 
chase” sums up as a show fully worth 
your four bucks. If they gave Zorina 
an extra number or so, I’d personally 
say it would be worth my five. 





‘Louisiana Purchase’: Victor 
| Moore and Vera Zorina... 








..- Carol Bruce 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

his latest film, however, the actor man- 
ages a compromise with virtue and the 
underworld. Brotruer Orcu1 is a gangster 
drama with a fresh twist. While it of- 
fers neither first-rate hoodlumatics, nor 
the hilarious clowning of “A _ Slight 
Case of Murder,” this Warner Brothers 
production is better than average enter- 
tainment. 

When his board of directors bumps off 
a rival racketeer without first sending the 
chief a memo, Little John Sarto (Robinson) ' 
indignantly resigns the presidency of his 
“protection” syndicate and sets off for 
Europe and culture. Bilked in due course 
by the cultured Continentals, Little John 
returns to resume business at the old stand, 
but his successor (Humphrey Bogart) has 
other plans for the prodigal. 

Taken for a ride, Little John escapes 
with a minor wound and finds sanctuary 
in a Franciscan-like monastery where the 
good brothers raise flowers for the New 
York market and give the proceeds to 
charity. There the unregenerate gangster, 
having decided to mark time in this per- 
fect hide-out, becomes the novice known 
as Brother Orchid, and, as he sups in 
cloistered halls and toils among his zinnias, 
occasionally suspects that the race isn’t 
always to the shiftiest. 

Standing in the way of Brother Orchid’s 
complete reformation is his ever-loving 
fiancée (knowingly played by Ann Soth- 
ern, who supplies most of the film’s 
laughs), a bumpkin rival for her soft 
hand (Ralph Bellamy) , and certain affairs 
of gangster honor that cannot be ignored. 
Earl Baldwin’s adaptation of Richard 
Connell’s story solves these difficulties with 
easy implausibility in a slam-bang finish, 
smartly directed by Lloyd Bacon. 





Return of Elsie Janis 


In 1918 Elsie Janis abandoned Broad- 
way at the height of her career to enter- 
tain the American soldiers in France with 
her songs and mimicry. Currently, in Re- 
public’s Women 1n War, the “Sweetheart 
of the AEF” serves on a new war front 
in quite a different capacity. Now 51 
years old, the former musical-comedy star 
is cast as the head of an English nursing 
unit on the firing line. 

This is Miss Janis’ first important screen 
assignment in 21 years, and, although she 
handles her role with restraint and sincer- 
ity, the story given her is little more than 
a routine melodrama geared to cash in on 
today’s history. The early days of the new 
war—already shockingly dated—serve 
chiefly as an offhand background for a 
familiar fictional setup: a love triangle 
involving two nurses and an aviator, 
and a feud between the chief matron 
and a playgirl nurse who doesn’t know 


that her coldly efficient superior is: her: 


mother. “ 


Virginia Cocalis renounced $25,000 








RELIGION 


Presbyterians Uphold Right 


of Conscientious Objection 





Conscientious objectors in America had 
a hard time of it during the World War. 
Of the 2,783,000 men called to the colors, 
some 4,000 (mostly Mennonites, Quak- 
ers, Jehovah’s Witnesses, etc.) refused to 
fight because they considered war un- 
Christian. Most of them were assigned to 
non-combatant service, but the 450 who 
were court-martialed and jailed suffered 
minor tortures like running the gantlet, 
solitary confinement, and short rations. By 
1918, noncombatants and prisoners alike 
were being called “traitors” and ostra- 
cized from the nonpacifist churches. 

Last week, at its 152nd General As- 
sembly, in Rochester, N. Y., the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America took up the question of the pres- 
ent war’s impact on Christianity. They 
denounced German aggression and de- 
manded that President Roosevelt recall 
his “unconstitutional” ambassador to the 
Vatican, Myron Taylor. And amid hot de- 
bate they first defeated, then reconsidered 
and approved, a resolution on conscien- 
tious objectors: it ordered the Stated 
Clerk, chief Presbyterian executive, to 
register the church’s C.O.s thereby putting 
them on record in peacetime. 

The delegates meant not that they were 
necessarily pacifists, but that they would 
defend any individual’s right to his opin- 
ions. Thus the Presbyterians aligned them- 
selves with most other great Protestant 
churches. Methodists, Episcopalians, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Mennonites, and Quakers 
are prepared to list C.O.s. Lutherans, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Unitarians, 
and Universalists intend .to. follow suit. 
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$25,000 Love Forfeit 


Soteros D. Cocalis was a Greek imnj. 
grant who came to America 26 years ag, 
and eventually accumulated a chain of 4 
movie theaters in the New York area. Las 
year he died, leaving a will that prove 
him a staunch member of the Greek (). 
thodox Church: it bequeathed the bulk of 
his $500,000 estate to his three sons and 
$25,000 to each of his three daughter, 
provided she married a man born into the 
faith; if not, she would get nothing. 

Last January his second daughter, 18. 
year-old Ethel, qualified for her legacy by 
marrying a born Greek Orthodox, Andrey 
Andrews. What 24-year-old Virginia and 
15-year-old Betty would do remained up. 
certain. 

Last week, from her Elizabeth, N.]J, 
home, Cocalis’ widow announced the an. 
swer for Virginia: she will throw her in. 
heritance overboard. A _ graduate from 
Wellesley in 1937, now a writer for the 
Farm Security Administration, stationed 
in Washington, she will marry George Me- 
Millan, writer for the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corp. McMillan will en- 
brace the Orthodox faith and the service 
next month will be Orthodox, but since 
he was not born in that faith the bride 
will forfeit her $25,000. Mrs. Cocalis said 
it didn’t matter. “They’re in love, and 
that’s all that counts. Virginia’s brothers 
will take care of her.” 
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Mothers Arm for ’Chutists— 
and It’s Press Agent’s Dream 


A fortnight ago 75 New York and New 
Jersey members of the National Legion of 
American Mothers—an organization of 
2,000,000 patriotic women whose president 
is Kathleen Norris, the author—met at 
the King Edward Hotel in midtown New 
York. Shocked by the bulletins telling how 
Nazi parachute troops were dropping all 
over Holland, the legion announced « cam- 
paign to arm members with rifles to pro- 
tect their homes and children from in- 
vaders and warned that “enemy para 
chutists in America will regret the day 
they first drew breath.” 

Thereupon, clerks, stenographers, ‘:ouse- 
wives, and even Park Avenue matrons be- 
sieged headquarters at the hotel to apply 
for membership in the Molly Pitcher Rifle 
Brigade. And by this week, more that 
15,000 of them—mothers and “potential 
mothers”—had enrolled. Consequertly, !t 
all got a big boom in the Manhattan news- 
papers. 

What most of the papers didn’t know, 
however, was that the hausfrau rearms 
ment drive was the child of an ingenious 
press agent. The legion’s military acviset. 
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The Case of 
DICK GAY 


who solved a life insurance 









°, : problem that puzzles 

cy by ne 

bn many wives 

a and The other night, Mary asked Dick 





an important question. “If all 






your insurance money were paid 
to me at one time,” she said, “how 
would I handle it?” But Dick reas- 









ier In- 5 
from sured her. “One of the first things 
or the the Prudential man showed me was 






how to leave my insurance money 
so that it will do all the things I 
want for you and young Jim...” 


















How can a man leave his life insurance money to 








best fit the particular needs of his beneficiary? 


faced with the problem of handling a 


large sum. 





























for the life insurance money to be 
paid if Dick should die tomorrow: 


When a man takes out life insurance he 
usually has a pretty definite plan in his 
mind of exactly what he wants his insur- 


sts— ‘ Third, a definite income for a definite First, $2,000 in cash will be paid at 

ance money to do. Sometimes that plan , “war , 

‘ ; period may be arranged. The income once to Mary to take care of im- 
n may be accomplished best by a lump-sum ar . ' 
; : may be paid monthly or less fre- mediate expenses. 

settlement—but in many cases, such as ie min 
| New Dick Gay’s, a cash settlement of this sort q ‘ Second, Mary will get $150 a month 
ion of raises difficult financial problems for the Fourth, the insurance money may be until young Jim reaches 18. 


Y - beneficiary. For that reason, Prudential 
siden 


te Ordinary policies offer 4 different meth- 
eu ¢ Ee 
New ods of settlement . . . each designed for a 


left with The Prudential at a guar- 
anteed rate of interest, which is paid 
the beneficiary each year. Arrange- 
ments may be made for withdrawal of 
the principal sum, if desired. 


Third, at that time, Mary will re- 
ceive an extra $100 a month dur- 
ing Jim’s four college years. 

» how specific purpose. 


And Fourth, the balance will be 
paid as a monthly income for the 
rest of Mary’s life. 


ng all 
cam- 
) pro- 


Q: What are the 4 methods of settle- 


ment The Prudential offers? Q: What if the insured does not specify 


a particular method of settlement? 





n in- - , 
A: First, the insurance money may be 


para- ae ‘ 
day paid in one lump sum, leaving the 


This is only one example of how the 4 
Optional Methods of Settlement in 
Prudential Ordinary policies help a man 
plan intelligently for the future. If you 


A: In such cases, the beneficiary may 
make the choice at the death of the 


beneficiary free to use it in any way. 
insured. 


1ouse- ~ ° - 
. Second, a monthly income of a definite 


s be- : ; 

iy amount can be set up for the bene- Q May er Fs of these methods be used would like to have a plan drawn up to 
apply PP : wis in combination? , ge at 

Rifle ficiary’s entire lifetime. Thus, the fill the particular needs of your bene- 
than beneficiary is assured a guaranteed A: Yes. For example, here’s how Dick ficiary, see your local Prudential repre- 
ential income as long as she lives and is not Gay and the Prudential man arranged sentative, or write the Home Office. 
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“a Lieutenant Lockwood of the United 
States Naval Reserve,” was none other 
than Arthur Lockwood, a 45-year-old 
stunt concocter—a disciple of the old-time 
Anna Held-milk-bath school—who hap- 
pens to be publicizing the King Edward 
Hotel. 

To the 6-foot ex-newspaperman, the 
Molly Pitcher Rifle Brigade was just one 
more chapter in his eight years of 
dreaming up hokum for a dozen-odd 
clients. While working for the Yonk- 
ers Ferry (which plies the Hudson River) , 
he organized a bonus navy to sail on 
Washington, invented a yarn about the 
western migration of squirrels (claiming 
the animals were hitch-hiking across 
the river on his clients’ boats), and 
stirred up the Yonkers city fathers to 
clamp down on women wearing abbre- 
viated shorts. 

Once Lockwood conducted a double- 
barreled campaign for the National Onion 
Association and the Zonite Products Corp. 
He organized the Onion Anti-Defamation 
Committee, which demanded a Congres- 
sional investigation of onion besmirchers, 
and at the same time obtained a state- 
ment by a Yale professor that a chlorine 
solution (Zonite) would restore an onion 
eater to good social standing. 

On Monday, as the hotel drumbeater 
was cooking up a new angle to give his 
“latest baby a shot in the arm,” he suf- 
fered a kickback. In San Francisco Presi- 
dent Norris labeled the furor as “warlike 
flights of fancy” and declared that “ours is 
a peace organization and we do not pro- 
pose to shoulder arms.” 





Third Term? Yes—in a Comic 


To every Washington correspondent the 
dream story of the present would be the 
correct answer to the question: Will 
President Roosevelt run for a third term? 
Two such dreamers are the news-gathering 
team of Drew Pearson and Robert S. 
Allen, co-authors of the daily Washington 
Merry-Go-Round (a gossip column dis- 
tributed by United Feature Syndicate to 
450 newspapers) and of the continuity for 
Hap Hopper, Washington Correspondent 


(a four-month-old comic strip drawn by 
Jack Sparling) . 

Unable to write the story for their 20,- 
000,000 column readers, Pearson and Allen 
turned to their cartoon for a humorous 
whirl on the subject. This week their 
fictional contemporary from Mikesboro, 
Okla., unjustly fired from his job with 
The Globewide Press, dozed off on a 
couch. In his slumber, the naive hayseed 
attended a White House press reception 
where Mr. Roosevelt* sympathetically 
volunteered to restore the reporter to 
favor by giving him the third-term low- 
down exclusively. Unfortunately, Hap 
woke up and was back right where he 
started. 

So, though Pearson and Allen couldn’t 
settle the third-term question fully to their 
satisfaction even in a comic strip, they 
did add a big name to the list of some 35 
prominent Washingtonians they have 
dragged into the funny papers, including 
Sumner Welles, Sen. Robert A. Taft, J. 
Edgar Hoover, and Mark Sullivan. The 
only person ever depicted without permis- 
sion was Allen, whom Pearson slipped in 
on the sly. 





Guild Leftists Upset 


With the American Newspaper Guild’s 
international convention at Memphis bare- 
ly a month away, the battle of the right- 
wing faction to wrest the CIO union’s con- 
trol away from the leftists continued to 
simmer and boil. The fight centered about 
the election of convention delegates from 
the 90-odd locals who will name the ANG 
officials for 1940-41. Last week the con- 
servatives, already holding four major 
guild locals (Seattle, Memphis, St. Louis, 
and Philadelphia), added another to the 
bandwagon. Under the leadership of Ken- 
neth Crawford, ANG president pro-tem, 
the Washington conservatives cracked the 
left-wing rule and elected all four of their 
delegates. 





*By special authorization, the President has 
also appeared in two other strips: Ham Fisher’s 
Joe Palooka and George Steldened Bringing 
Up Father. 


SPORTS 


Alf Vanderbilt’s Track. 
Belmont Boom Credit to Bog; 


as Well as Pari-Mutuels 


When New York, the last of 22 horse. 
racing states to legalize pari-mutuel bet. 
ting, finally authorized the machines |as 
winter, Gov. Herbert H. Lehman o ‘fered 
a prediction which many turf-wise men re. 
garded as overly optimistic. The Governo; 
estimated that the state’s 5 per cent cut 
in revenue would add up to $1,000,000 jn 
the first eleven weeks—which meant that 
the total amount bet during that period 
would have to exceed $20,000,000. In the 
fiscal year, July 1, 1940-June 30, 1941, the 
Governor looked for $4,000,000 in revenue. 
based on a total handle of more than 
$80,000,000. 

It now appears that the calculations will 
be more than fulfilled—the Governor’s es. 
timate of revenue for the first eleven weeks 
was passed in the first six weeks, four at the 
Jamaica track and two at Belmont Park. 
On Memorial Day, at Belmont, the largest 
crowd ever to see a race in New York 
State (41,859) hit a new wagering high 
for a single day of $1,436,729, while George 
D. Widener’s Eight Thirty romped home 
first in the featured race of the afternoon, 
the Suburban. 

In the face of bad weather, bad war 
news, and a tobogganing stock market, the 
average daily attendance at Belmont is up 
50 per cent over a year ago. The rise is 
due partly to the introduction of mutuels 
but also in large measure due to the guid- 
ing genius of Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
serving his first year as the track’s new 
president. (His predecessor, Joe E. Wide- 
ner, retired in poor health.) 

Among the popular Vanderbilt innova- 
tions at traditionally staid Belmont are 
the Puett starting gate, a loudspeaker 
through which races are called while in 
progress, a teletimer board recording the 
time of the leading horse at various dis- 
tances around the track, and the practice 
of unsaddling horses in the winner’s circle, 
where they can be seen by the fans. And 
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HAP HOPPER, Washington Correspondent 


His Big Moment! 


Edited by Drew Pearson and Bob Allen 
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Only American President Lines offer all these varied 


cruises. See which fits your vacation time—how 
surprisingly low the First Class fares are now, 


President Liner Cruises are designed 
to fit most any vacation—two weeks to two 
years. No other cruises offer so many interest- 
ing ports of call, such liberal stopover privi- 
leges—enabling you to build your vacation 
almost to suit yourself. You may stopover 
whenever, wherever you wish and continue 
on the next or another of these big, smooth- 
sailing ships with almost identical accommo- 
dations. Every President Liner has every cheery 
stateroom outside, high amidship, sunny play- 
decks, spacious public rooms, outdoor swim- 
ming pools and grand, varied food. Some 
President Liner fares, already surprisingly low, 
have been reduced as much as one quarter for 
the summer cruise season. 


CALIFORNIA—2 WEEKS 


Big World-circling President Liners take you 
to California and the Exposition on Treasure 
Island in two weeks. You sail from New York 
down the Gulfstream to Havana, through the 
Caribbean to Panama and the Canal, then on 





to Los Angeles and San Francisco, twin centers 
of California’s playland. First Class fares are 
from $215. 


ROUND AMERICA~3 WEEKS 


President Liner Round-America tickets in- 
clude rail transportation to New York, a 
thrilling 17-day cruise via Havana and Panama 
to California, with stopovers at both Fairs if 
you wish, and your train trip home again. $304 
is the complete First Class fare (only train 
meals and Pullman not included). 





HAWAII DIRECT—4 WEEKS 


President Liner Hawaii direct cruises let you 
travel every mile in a soft, warm sun. From 





Every minute in the Philippines is a new adventure 


TO CALIFORNIA AND ROUND THE WORLD, FROM NEw YorK: Pres. Harrison June 20; Pres. 


Polk July 26; Pres. Garfield August 9; Pres. Adams September 6; Pres. Harrison October 4. TO THE 
ORIENT, FROM SAN FRANCISCO: Pres. Cleveland June 28; Pres. Pierce July 12; Pres. Coolidge July 
26; Pres. Taft August 9; Pres. Cleveland August 23; Pres. Pierce September 6; Pres. Coolidge September 
20; Pres. Taft October 1. ROUND THE WORLD, FROM SAN FRANCISCO: Pres. Harrison July 6; 
Pres, Polk. August.17; Pres. Garfield August 31; Pres..Adams Sept..28; Pres. Harrison October 26. 








New York every fourth week, via Havana, 
Panama, Los Angeles, San Francisco to Hone- 
lulu for as little as $315 First Class. All stop- 
over privileges included. 


THE ORIENT—6 WEEKS 


Trans-Pacific President Liners sail from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles every other week 
to Japan’s Yokohama and Kobe, China’s 
Shanghai and Hongkong, and Manila in the 
Philippines, via Hawaii and the famed Pacific 
Sunshine Route. Special low First Class fares 
until July 31st are: To Japan and back in as 
little as 4 weeks, $480 roundtrip; To Japan 
and China $547; To Japan, China and the Phil- 
ippines and back in six weeks for $630. These 
special cruise season fares allow you all the 
regular President Liner First Class privileges. 





In Hongkong’s harbor 


MANILA DIRECT—18 DAYS 


Special Cruise Season fares also apply to 
Manila direct sailings now offered by Presi- 
dent Lines’ chartered liners, the famed Panama 
Pacific “City Ships”. From San Francisco to 
Manila, 18 days ($615 First Class). Hongkong 
22 days ($604). Singapore 27 days ($703). 
Penang 29 days ($729). No other service to 
Manila and Malaya is so fast. 


ROUND THE WORLD~—85 DAYS 


Complete globe-circling cruises on American 
President Liners allow you to sail from New 
York, Los Angeles or San Francisco, via Ha- 
waii and the Pacific Sunshine Route, to Japan, 
China, Philippines, Straits Settlements, Cey- 
lon, India, Egypt, Italy and home again across 
the sunny South Atlantic. First Class fares are 
from $1049 (train fare across America in- 
cluded) or $1143 all the way by President 
Liner. And you may stopover anywhere; take 
from a minimum of 85 days up to two years. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


See your Travel Agent for interesting descriptive 
folders and complete information. Or write or call 
on us at 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 462 Boylston 
St., Boston; Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.; 110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 514 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles; Skinner Bldg., Seattle; or 311 
California St., San Francisco (Head Office). 
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Quadrennial Fever 
by JOHN LARDNER 


Dhwe are certain practicing math- 
ematicians—all right, call ‘em book- 
makers—who believe that the Presi- 
dential election of 1940 was killed as a 
betting issue when Hitler hurled his 
Panzer divisions over Holland and 
Belgium last month. 

Up till then the betting, with a fair 
amount of action beth ways, was 2 to 
1 on the Democratic ticket “if-Roose- 
velt,” and even money “if-no-Roose- 
velt.” Hitler, in his homespun way, 
gave the cards a fast shuffle. The Pres- 
ident is now strongly favored in cash 
circles for nomination and election. If 
you like his chances for both, you must 
give two dollars to get one. And the 
betting is very scarce. 

I introduce this coarse subject be- 
cause election betting is a sport in 
itself and because the bookmakers who 
pour their information into my ear (3” 
by 2”, a good target) have a record to 
protect. They have never been wrong— 
not since 1884, farther back than which 
the memory of living bookmakers 
runneth not. 

In other words, the favorite has al- 
ways won the election up till now, be- 
ginning with Harrison and Cleveland 
in 1888. I mean the betting favorite. 
Polls have been wrong (paging the Liter- 
ary Digest of 1936) and private fanatics 
have been wrong. But the men who 
make odds for business reasons have 
been consistently right. 

Naturally, most betting on elections 
is man-to-man, private stuff which is 
incubated in saloons and soda fountains 
and locker rooms and other places 
where men argue politics. If you like 
Roosevelt, you don’t have to go to a 
bookmaker and give 2 to 1. Many a 
steadfast Republican will fight his way 
to your side and offer even money. If 
you like the opposition, you can prob- 
ably get 3 or 4 to 1 from rabid New 
Deal supporters, privy or otherwise to 
the President’s plans. But the book- 
maker’s odds are the golden mean. 

The biggest betting election of all 
time was the Wilson-Hughes dogfight 
of 1916. There the form came danger- 
ously close to going wrong. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was no form at many 
stages of the campaign. Sometimes it 
was even money. Sometimes it was 10 
to 9 for Wilson. Such edge as there was 
went to Wilson, the defending cham- 
pion, and such edge as there was in the 
votes, he collected. 

It was nip and tuck. John T. Doyle, 


Broadway odds-maker, stood to win 
several thousand dollars on Wilson. 
Toward dusk on Election Day his in- 
formation from California—decoded, 
and maybe incorrectly, by the late car- 
toonist, Tad—said the state was in the 
sack for Hughes. 

“Potatoes,” said Tad on the tele, 
phone to Doyle. 

Potatoes was Hughes (cabbage was 
Wilson) and Doyle, in alarm, coppered 
his bets and laid off all his profits before 
the. authentic bulletin came through 
with the news that Wilson had carried 
California and the nation. 

Even then the result was so close 
that most bookmakers postponed the 
payoff until the Electoral College met. 

Next to Hughes, the defeated candi- 
dates who got the most betting support 
were William Jennings Bryan, in 1896- 
1900-1908, and Herbert Hoover, in 
1932. We forget details quickly, but the 
fact is that Hoover, for a brief time 
between his nomination and Roose- 
velt’s in 1932, was the betting favorite. 
By August the odds had switched to 
2 to 1 in the Democrat’s favor, but 
there still were plenty of takers. 

Bryan was always a long shot—the 
odds were 3 to 1 on McKinley in 1896 
and 1900 and the same on Taft in 1908 
—but the silver-tongued orator was al- 
ways heartily backed just the same. 
The “action”—the volume of betting— 
was heavy in Bryan’s years, and low 
and lean in the years when Theodore 
Roosevelt bested Parker (1904) and 
Harding capsized Cox (1920). 

There is some traffic, the gamblers 
say, in bets on the Republican conven- 
tion, coming up at Philadelphia this 
month. With some fifteen candidates to 
make a nice round book, they offer 2 
to 1 against Dewey, the favorite; 4 to 
1 against Taft, the runner-up; 5 to 1 
against Willkie, whose support comes 
mostly from metropolitan New York 
City and parts of the Middle West; and 
10 to 1 against Bricker, a solid dark 
horse. The rest are nowhere—make 
your own. proposition. 

Whether the election itself—which 
looks like a dead issue now to the book- 
makers, rightly or wrongly—will perk 
up with changing conditions in Europe 
or not remains to be seen. Given the 
slightest excuse, the neighbor on your 
left and the neighbor on your right will 
bet; for betting on the election is the 
national quadrennial pastime of the 
daffiest gambling nation in the world. 
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Alf Vanderbilt, sportsman 


he set aside June 6 as War Relief Day, 
with all receipts that Belmont would ordi- 
narily get going to the Red Cross. 

Vanderbilt’s policy of consideration for 
the public’s welfare has won him an en- 
thusiastic press and gained Belniont more 
favorable ballyhoo than ever before—this 
in spite of the fact that patrons can follow 
races on the mammoth mile-and-a-half 
track only with glasses and can see less 
of what actually goes on than at almost 
any other horse-racing plant in the nation. 
When the directors meet later this sum- 
mer, Vanderbilt will propose a remedy by 
cutting down the size of the track toa 
mile. 

At 27, Alf Vanderbilt has established a 
reputation as the foremost figure of the 
turf, one of its truly sincere sportsmen. 
Son of the late Alfred Vanderbilt, and of 
Mrs. Margaret Emerson, he _ inherited 
wealth estimated at over $20,000,000. On 
his 21st birthday, his mother gave him a 
stable, Sagamore, in Worthington Valley, 
Md. 

As owner and promoter (he is president 
of the Pimlico track in Maryland as well 
as Belmont, and he arranged the famous 
match race which Seabiscuit won from 
War Admiral in 1938), Alf has put his 
horse ventures on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
At Sagamore in stud now stands his most 
famous racer, Discovery, who, before re- 
tiring earned $195,287. In 1935, young 
Vanderbilt led all owners in money won 
with $303,605. 

Alf’s interest in improving the breed 
began longer ago than he can remember. 
In his school days at St. Paul’s (in Con- 
cord, N.H.), he pored over a racing form 
smuggled into his room in an innocent 
plain-paper wrapping. He quit Yale, he 
says, because “the university offered 10 
courses in horses.” The only other sport 
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Slack Suits 


75 DIFFERENT STYLES! FROM 83 TO 815 


See your favorite retailer’s stock of 
Meadowfield Slack Suits and Slacks. 
It’s a man’s paradise! You'll make 
Meadowfield Sportswear the basis of 
your summer wardrobe. 


Styled the functional way... 
roomy where they should be... 
pegged and pleated where they 
should be... draping beautifully. 
Self belts with new two-slot buckles. 
Slide fasteners on some slacks. Shirts 
with both short and long sleeves. 


In these fabries (to mention a 
few) ... Shadow Weave Gabardines, 
Natural Sackings, Herringbone 
Weaves, Hopsackings, Tropicals, 
Cotton and Rayon Blends, Sail- 
spuns, Spun Rayon Gabardines. 


And in these colors (and many 
others!) ...Sand, Cuban Rust, Sea 
Green, Riviera Blue, Adobe Tan, 
Smoke Grey, Taupetan, Gragreen, 
Ice Blue, Pongee, Forest, Homespun 
Linen, Thatch, Cordovan Brown, 
Pottery Yellow, Delft Blue, Seal 
Brown, Silver Green — many with 
Colored Chalk Stripes, in Pastel 


Shades, in Riviera Stripes. 


High Style Note! Meadowfield 
features an assortment of Slack Suits 
and Slacks in lightweight Cordu- 
roy! Absolutely new! Shirts with 
long sleeves. Wide range of colors. 
Come and get them—today! If 
Meadowfield Slack Suits and Slacks 
haven’t reached your city yet, send 
us name of your Sportswear dealer. 


SWEET-ORR, NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S FINEST STORES FEATURE MEADOWFIELD SPORTSWEAR 
—WITH THE “MEN-IN-ACTION” TRADITION BEHIND IT 





Up Steps This Dub (?) 


and Whams One 


250 Yards! 


1. 'm Chairman of the Golf 
Committee and Joe’s the 
best darn Pro in seven states. 
We've never had any words 
but... well, what are you 
going to think when a dub 
like Jeff Smith up and whams 
his first drive 250 yards... 
and keeps it up all through 
the match? Are you going 
to think Joe’s right about 
Jeff's 20 handicap? 











2. “But, Mr. Vandenberg,” Joe protests, 
‘<I have switched Jeff to Acushnet Balls. 
That extra distance he’s getting is in the 
ball, and in those lessons I gave him last fall! 





ides, Mr. Vand 
is vital — Acushnets are sold oly in Pro 
shops. That helps us teach you better golf 


because we can be sure you use the best ball 
for your style of play. 


berg, this 








3. “Look, Mr. Vandenberg,” Joe goes on, 
**Every Acushnet passes an X-ray test for 
perfection before it leaves the factory. That 
is why every one goes where you hit it. 


\ hl a al ANd L. 
5. “Only we Pros see all kinds of golf balls, 
and all kinds of players in action every day. 
We fit the ball to the man, teach him to 
swing — and a winning combination for low 
scores is the result.”” 








SOLD ONLY 


THROUGH PRO SHOPS 





ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS, 





le 


TITLEIST, 75c 
For experts only 


BEDFORD, 75c 
The ball that can take it 


GREEN RAY, 50c 
PINNACLE, 35c 
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which he follows closely is tennis. Each 
September, while the championships ap 
in progress at Forest Hills he runs few of 
his horses so he can concentrate on the net 
matches. 

In 1938, on his mother’s estate at Sanq; 
Point, Long Island, Alf unostentatious) 
married Manuela Hudson, daughter of 
George Hudson, a San Francisco lawyer, 
There seemed to be more cameramen an 
curious reporters present than guests. The 
Vanderbilts now have a_ 15-month-ol/ 
daughter, Wendy. 

Alf quit betting on the races a year ago, 
claiming that at the end of a season he 
wound up either $100 ahead or $100 in the 
red. Since he would come out even in the 
end, it was simply a waste of time. 





Sport Squibs 

After the 500-mile auto race at Indian. 
apolis, Ind., had progressed 375 miles on 
Memorial Day, the officials, fearful lest the 
drizzling rain might cause fatal accidents, 
waved a yellow flag at the drivers. It 
meant slow down, no passing allowed. Thus 
Wilbur Shaw, who in his Italian Maserati 
machine was leading at the time, receive 
victory on a platter. Having also won the 
Indianapolis grind in 1937 and 1939, he 
tied Lou Meyer’s record of heading the 
race three times and became the first 
driver to win it two years in succession. 
Victory to 37-year-old Shaw, a local prod- 
uct, brought $31,875 in cash prizes, an 
electric refrigerator, an auto, a statue, a 
flag, a trophy, and an Indianapolis res- 
taurant meal ticket good for one year. 


{ In 1911 Smoky Joe Wood, Boston Red 
Sox star flinger, pitched a no-hitter to 
shut out St. Louis 5-0. Last week his son 


Wilbur Shaw, car champ again 
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Joe Jr—with Wood Sr., now coach at 
Yale, rooting hard on the bench—pitched 
a no-hitter against Wesleyan. Yale won 
11-1, the lone Wesleyan run resulting 
when Joe Jr. uncorked a wild pitch. 


€ The Philadelphia Phillies (cellar cham- 
pions twelve times and in last place for the 
past two years) resided in a comparatively 
lofty perch last week (fifth place). The 
management even announced receipt of 
four World Series reservations from opti- 
mists 











RADIO 





Television Further Scrambled 
by FCC Ban on Commercials 


When the Federal Communications 
Commission gave Maj. Edwin H. Arm- 
strong’s frequency-modulation system of 
broadcasting the go-ahead signal last 
month, it took away television’s No. 1 
channel and donated it to the Armstrong- 
ites. This was a slap at RCA, for the cor- 
poration’s big transmitter W2XBS atop 
the Empire State Building in New York— 
the city’s only television station—operates 
on that frequency : nd will have to go off 
the air for some time in the near future 
for alterations. (Major Armstrong took 
some of the sting out of the decision by his 
offer to stand the expense of the transmit- 
ter’s rebuilding.) 

Last week, the FCC added to RCA’s 
woes by its refusal to license television 
commercially until the “engineering opin- 
ion of the industry is prepared to approve 
any one of the present competing televi- 
sion systems.*” Citing the corporation’s 
advertising campaign in March—aimed 
at selling 25,000 sets in the New York 
area during the year—radio’s governing 
body reiterated its stand: that because 
television engineers still were not agreed 
as to the best system to use, the sets RCA 
planned to sell to the public were likely 
to become completely obsolete. 

Pointedly, the FCC declared that “there 
is no room for squatters” in the public 
domain, dragged out the bogey of an RCA 
monopoly, and announced that it would 
shortly license applicants in several cities 
“to provide further experiments on the 
different systems on a comparative basis.” 


Significance 


Certainly the FCC’s jealous advocacy of 
“free competition” must sound strange to 
executives of RCA, for that company has 
pioneered television and sunk more than 











"Besides RCA, DuMont, Philco, Farns- 
worth, and Zenith are others experimenting 
with television systems. A set built for one 
system will not satisfactorily receive the signals 
of another. 
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““pop”’ 


B.S., Westville; 
Chemistry Club, 
Debating Society, 
Key Club 


“FUZZY” 


A.B., Middletown; 
Upsilon Beta, Tri- 
dent Club, Track 
°38, °39, °40, Cam- 
era Club 


“SUCK” 


A.B., Riverside; 
Delta Eta, Junior 
Prom Chairman, 
Inter-Fraternity 
Council, Glee Club 


**BILL”’ 


A.B., Springfield; 
Beta Iota, Football 
°37, °38, °39, Owl 
Club, Student 
Senate, Sphinx 
Society, Secret 
Seven 


LADIES! Learn how Kreml 
puts the hair in splendid con- 
dition for permanents, makes 


REMLisa marveloustonic- 

dressing. Not sticky, or 
greasy, itkeeps the hairin place é; 
and natural looking. Kreml re- «ee them look lovelier. 
moves dandruff scales, checks 4a Try Kreml Shampoo too, 
excessive falling hair, relieves itching Made from an 80% olive oil base, it 
scalp. Ask for Kreml atthe barbershop, _ cleanses hair and scalp thoroughly,leaves 
keep a bottle at home for daily use. hair soft and easy to manage. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES — CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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$10,000,000 into research and equipment 
only to find itself in a position where it 
may be blocked in its efforts to reap the 
fruits of its enterprise by the adverse en- 
gineering opinion of any Johnny-come- 
lately competitor. Moreover, one of its 
competitors, DuMont, is, according to 
RCA, controlled by motion-picture com- 
panies which it claims are interested in re- 
tarding television. 

That the commission’s decision will 
stimulate television research is question- 
able: few companies are prepared to fi- 
nance and operate the suggested string of 
experimental stations throughout the 
country in realization that immediate re- 
turns are impossible and in the face of the 
strong probability that the equipment will 
be obsolete when standards are finally 


fixed. 


Air Wings for Air Corps 

As defense preparations held the nation- 
al spotlight last week, the United States 
Army Air Corps tried its radio wings. The 
first in a series of weekly fifteen-minute 
programs for New York City and vicinity 
—presented by members of the 9th and 
22nd Bombardment Groups and 97th Ob- 
servation and 18th Reconnaissance Squad- 
rons stationed at Mitchel Field, Long Is- 
land—took the air Monday at 9 p.m. EDT 
over WHN. The time is being donated by 
the station as a public service, and the 
series will continue indefinitely —or at 
least until the Army fliers begin to run out 
of ideas and material for the broadcasts. 

The idea of popularizing the service with 
the taxpayer, likely to be copied at many 
of the 60-odd Army Air Corps fields, was 
that of Lt. John J. Doerr, publicity officer 
of Mitchel. On receiving an official bless- 
ing from Washington, Lieutenant Doerr— 
a newcomer to radio—planned a series 
of indefinite length, embracing talks, inter- 
views with World War fliers and press 
commentators, quiz periods, and even dra- 
matic skits. The actors for these will be 
drawn from the more talented personnel 
—mechanics and pilots alike—of Mitchel 
Field. 

Though the first show, outlining the 
history of the corps from the purchase of 
its first machine from the Wright brothers 
in 1909, carried little punch, the aviators’ 
air technique promises to improve as the 
program gathers momentum. For of the 
material Lieutenant Doerr had to work 
with, only the theme song—Robert Craw- 
ford’s “The Army Air Corps,” chosen last 
year as the service’s official melody—was 
tailor-made. And even one of its do-or-die 
phrases (“Off with one helluva roar”*) is 
considered too strong for radio use. 





*Though Carl Fischer Inc., publisher of the 
song, recommends substitution of “terrible” for 
“helluva” on the radio, WHN’s transcription 
contains the “helluva” version. 


Wide World 


Boom! Bombardier Lamisch (center) directs firing of musical cannon 








MUSIC 





Symphonic Cannoneer 


Like Berlioz’s “Grande Symphonie Fu- 
nébre et Triomphale,” which the French 
composer conducted at its world premiére 
in 1840 with a drawn sword, instead of a 
baton, Tchaikovsky’s “1812 Overture”— 
inspired by Napoleon’s 1812 withdrawal 
of troops from Russia and commissioned in 
1880 for the opening of a Moscow exhibi- 
tion—is blatantly bombastic. The original 
score, intended for outdoor performance in 
a public square, is punctuated by the 
boom boom of real cannon. Tchaikovsky 
himself said the “showy and noisy” over- 
ture had “no artistic merit because I wrote 
it without warmth and without love.” 

Nevertheless, when Eugene Ormandy 
laid plans to open the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s Robin Hood Dell summer sea- 
son June 18, he meant to observe Tchai- 
kovsky’s centenary by playing the music 
as it was written; but first he had to find 
a cannon. After the Army and Navy re- 
fused to help, the state National Guard 
finally came forward with three 37-milli- 
meter anti-tank guns. Then A. Rex Ric- 
cardi, secretary of Local 77 of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, pointed out 
that “the sound of this cannon was in- 
cluded by Tchaikovsky in the directions 
in the score and is therefore a part of the 
musical composition,” and demanded that 
it “be played by a member of Local 77.” 

Samuel R. Rosenbaum, Robin Hood 
Dell Concerts, Inc., president, replied by 
holding auditions last week in a National 
Guard Armory for the post of symphony 


“bombardier.” From among the 30 appli- 
cants he selected Charles Lamisch, 64, who 
played drums with a band in Cuba dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War and for 
twelve years tooted the French horn in 
Philadelphia’s celebrated Sixth Regiment 
Band. Lamisch was chosen the nation’s 
No. 1 boom-boom man because he had a 
good sense of timing of the interval which 
elapses between the command he gives a 
soldier to set the gun off and the resultant 
noise. 

Meanwhile (1) the jolly gray-haired 
bombardier will receive $22 for two 
nights’ work, rehearsal, and firing four- 
teen rounds during the performance: (2) 
the music will be just as noisy as Tchai- 
kovsky intended, and (3) the orchestra 
reaps the benefits of nationwide publicity. 


RECORD WEEK 


The andante cantabile, or second, move- 
ment from Tchaikovsky’s string quartet 
in D major—which has been recorded by 
the Roth String Quartet for Columbia 
(four 12-inch records, 7 sides, in album, 
$5.50) —has recently become familiar on 
the dance floor as “On the Isle of May.” 
Anybody who wails at the desecration had 
better be told that the theme is only a 
transcription of a folk song Tchaikovsky 
heard a carpenter singing in the province 
of Kaluga, near Moscow. The New York 
Philharmonic String Quartet also records 
a briefer, cheaper version of the quartet— 
Tchaikovsky’s first major chamber-music 
composition—for Royale (three 12-inch 
records in album, $3.50). 


All this summer kids on_ beaches, 
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From the musical riches on 
Victor Records, choose your 
favorite artists and composers 
in their most brilliant perform- 
ances, superbly reproduced. 


& 


eB Viennese Waltzes by Johann 









that is an irresistible invitation 
to dance! Here are four im- 
perishable favorites by the 
“Waltz King,” in rich orches- 
tral dress: Loves of the Poet 
Waltz, New Vienna Waltz, 
Cagliostro Waltz and Lagoon 
Waltz. Each is a melodic gem, 
Yn, and each is recorded with char- 
acteristic RCA Victor fidelity. 





Four Novelty Waltzes by Johann Strauss 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. Album M-655 (AM-655 or DM-655 for 
automatic operation) 8 sides, with descriptive 
booklet, $4.50 


A Treasure from Tschaikowsky 
Aurora’s Wedding is a much prized 
work by the great Russian com- 
poser whose birthday centennial 
is now being widely celebrated. A 
favorite with ballet audiences and 
music lovers, and a performance J‘: 
worthy of frequent repetition. . 
Aurora’s Wedding(Tschaikowsky) * 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Efrem Kurtz, conductor. Album 2 
M-326 (AM-326 for automatic op- Y; 


eration) 6 sides, with Sab 


descriptive booklet, $5 
The World’s Greatest Artists 
are on Victor Records 


For better reproduction use RCA Victor Red 
Seal Needles—50 points per package. 
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Trademarks “Victor” and “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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From ‘Mathematics and the Imagination’ 
° > 
Shortcut: spider’s shortest route 
is shown in lower right diagram 


younger marrieds in country clubs, motor- 
ists roaring through the night with only a 
radio for company—everybody, in fact, 
who is exposed to popular music—will 
probably be whistling several tunes from 
a musical which opened in New York last 
week. Irving Berlin’s first Broadway show 
in eight years is his fifteenth musical, 
“Louisiana Purchase” (see Theater Week) . 


| As to records, Hal Kemp’s spirited Victor 
| version of “Louisiana Purchase” and “You 


Can’t Brush Me Off” (75 cents) shares top 
honors with Eddie Duchin’s “You’re Lone- 
ly and I’m Lonely” and “It’s a Lovely Day 
Tomorrow” (Columbia, 50 cents). For 
Vocalion (35 cents), Frankie Masters 
offers “Fools Fall in Love” and “It’s a 
Lovely Day Tomorrow.” A Royale sou- 
venir album ($2.75) houses six tunes— 
two of which, “It'll Come to You” and 
“Wild About You,” were dropped from the 
show by opening night—played by Johnny 
Green and Eddie Le Baron. 











SCIENCE 





Daydreaming in Figures 

Two men have an 8-quart jar filled with 
wine, an empty 5-quart jar, and another 
3-quart container—also empty. Being 
friends, they want to divide the wine equal- 
ly, and the problem is to get two 4-quart 
portions by properly pouring the liquor 
from one jar to another. 

This is one of the many brain teasers— 
described (and solved: see accompanying 
diagram) as examples of what amuses 
mathematicians during leisure hours—in 
a book to be published this week in New 
York by Prof. Edward Kasner of Colum- 
bia University and one of his former 
graduate students, James Newman, now a 
member of the New York bar. Another 
tricky puzzle involves a 30 x 12 x 12 room, 
a spider squatting one foot from the ceil- 
ing in the center of one of the smaller 
walls, and a fly located on the center of 
the opposite wall—one foot from the floor. 
A diagram reveals the answer to the per- 











Simon & Schuster 


Solution to problem of three jars 


plexing question: What is the shortest 
route between the spider and its victim? 

But MATHEMATICS AND THE IMaciNa- 
TION* tackles a far tougher job than mere 
puzzle solving. It is also a fascinating 
presentation of the theories evolved by the 
men who juggle Greek letters and other 
mathematical symbols “to lead the crea- 
tive faculties beyond even imagination and 
intuition.” 

Thus, for example, it is well-nigh impos- 
sible for laymen to imagine a fourth di- 
mension besides the regular three of length, 
width, and height (although the book con- 
tains a diagrammatic conception of a 
fourth-dimensional cube called a_hyper- 
cube or tesseract), but some formulas 
apply to worlds of five, six, or even more 
dimensions. In another prize example of 
abstract thinking, two Polish mathema- 
ticians have built a complicated and thor- 
oughly inconceivable world in which the 
parts of an object could be rearranged so 
as to completely fill a space much larger— 
or smaller—than the object itself. In such 
an imaginary place a pea could be broken 
up into enough pieces to jam the entire 
universe with matter, while the sun could 
be separated into parts all of which would 
fit into a vest pocket. 

Although Kasner and Newman en- 
phasize that the equations for these and 
other mathematical concepts have no prac- 
tical applications as yet, such seemingly 
high-flown theories may help solve the 
laboratory problems of scientists. Ein- 
stein’s general theory of relativity (com- 
pleted in 1916) accounts for certain as- 
tronomical phenomena and is a vital part 
of modern physics. But much of its math- 
ematics was built upon Russian, German, 
and Italian studies, some of which were 
made as far back as the 1850’s and had 


— 





*380 pages, 82,000 words. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $2.75. 
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been regarded as interesting but useless 
mathematical dreams. 

“What is gathered by the mathemati- 
cians . . - in the weird world of beyond- 
the-make-believe,” the authors comment, 
“i; in reality a part of the world of every- 
day, of tides, of cities, and of men, of 
atoms, of electrons, and of stars.” 





: ‘ . > 
Surgical ‘Darning Eggs 

About four years ago Sidney Smith Jr., 
then an undergraduate at the University 
of Chicago, received news that a friend 
had died because of a severe arm injury 
involving severed blood vessels. This trag- 
edy convinced him of the need for im- 
provements in surgery of the body’s pipe 
lines, and last week he won a university 
prize for developing a way of simplifying 
the sewing together of veins and arteries 
—a repair now requiring exceptional surgi- 
cal skill and training. 

Under the method devised by Smith 
(who will receive an M.D. degree from 
Rush Medical College in June 1941), a 
tiny rod as small-as 1/16 inch in diameter 
is slid into an artery and supports the 
tubular walls so that stitches can be con- 
veniently made in 7 to 10 minutes with 
black silk thread. When clamps are re- 
moved from the sewn blood conduit, cir- 
culating blood will harmlessly dissolve the 
rod within fifteen seconds. 

These surgical “darning eggs” are pre- 
pared by melting sugar in hot pans, pour- 
ing the substance into rubber molds for 
cooling, and then covering the resultant 
rods with a nonirritant oil lotion. The 
Smith system, which as yet has been tried 
only on dogs, may improve human blood- 
vessel surgery, especially in connecting 
severed arteries after accidents or opera- 
tions to remove dangerous blood clots. 






From an engineer’s standpoint ...careful refining 
that removes sludge-forming impurities makes 
PennZoil cleaner, tougher, faster and lots safer! 


In the last few years PennZoil’s pop- 
ularity has blanketed the nation 
with 4 times as many PennZoil 
signs as you've ever seen before! 
Yes, there’s a PennZoil Z-Man 
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STAR PENN ZO/L PERFORMANCE! 


Give me safety and economy first! I'll take PennZ- 
oil because its tough film prevents needless 
trouble... and it lasts and lasts AND LASTS. 


lt Doesn’t Take a G-Man to Find These Thousands of Z-Men! 


















near you. Ask your PennZoil 
branch or distributor for his loca- 
tion ... then sound your “‘Z’’ for 
real service! 


Member Pa. Grade Crude Oil Assn. Permit No. 2 
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Sidney Smith Jr. demonstrating 
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The President’s national defense commission: (left to right) Chester C. Davis, Harriet Elliott, William S. Knud- 
sen, Edward R. Stettinius Jr., William H. McReynolds, secretary of the commission, Ralph Budd, and Leon Hen- 
derson. Sidney Hillman, the only member not shown, was ill in New York and could not attend this meeting 





Defense Board’s Biggest ‘Task 


Is to Keep Production Humming 


Different From 1917-18, 
When Shortages of Materials 
Caused Most Headaches 


The problems faced by President Roose- 
velt’s new National Defense Commission 
appointed last week (see page 30) differ 
markedly from those which challenged the 
War Industries Board of 1917-18 and its 
predecessor, the advisory commission of 
the Council of National Defense. 

When the World War board, which was 
headed by Bernard M. Baruch, set out to 
build up an airplane industry, its chief 
problem was lumber—spruce and fir for 
fuselages for Allied and American planes, 
and black walnut for propellers—and it 
also worried over a shortage of linen to 
cover the ships. The big problem of today 
—that of turning out enough high-pow- 
ered motors—was no headache in 1918, 
after production was really organized. 
Packard, Lincoln, Ford, and General Mo- 
tors were running off about 5,000 Liberty 
motors a month at the end of the war, al- 
though service-plane production had just 
crossed the 1,200 mark. 

Actually, neither airplanes nor machine 
tools, the big question marks in the de- 
fense program as a whole today, consti- 
tuted a serious problem in 1917-18. The 
Baruch group was more concerned with 
acute shortages of almost every basic ma- 
terial vital to a war—from coal, copper, 
and chemicals to steel. These shortages 
were due to the great bottleneck in trans- 
portation to Europe—the scarcity of ships 





to carry the Army and its supplies, plus 
the huge Allied purchases. The congestion 
in our harbors, in turn, paralyzed the rail- 
roads, preventing them from delivering raw 
materials or taking away the finished 
products. 

The resulting shortages of so wide a list 
of products forced the War Industries 
Board to establish its great priority sys- 
tem and conservation campaign. Eventual- 
ly every major industry was classified in 
order of its importance to the war effort, 
with Class I groups, which got first de- 
liveries of everything, comprising foods, 
shipbuilding, and all war-material lines, 
while Class IV, last on all deliveries, in- 
cluded such things as soap, shoes, paper, 
textiles, and tobacco. 

The board’s priority division also re- 
sorted to rationing. It required special per- 
mits for all non-war construction costing 
more than $500 and, to conserve steel, cut 
auto output to 50 per cent of normal in 
the last half of 1918. It pared tire and tube 
production even more sharply to reduce 
the drain on imported rubber. 

The Baruch conservation program was 
best exemplified by its drastic reduction 
of styles arid’sizes in a long list of indus- 
tries, as, for example, the reduction of 
shoe styles by two-thirds, tire and tube 
styles and sizes from 287 to 32, and steel 
plows from 312 to 76. 


Men 

The task of Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
picked by President Roosevelt to direct 
the flow of raw materials needed for re- 
armament, is totally unlike that faced by 





Harris & Ewing 







Baruch, who also supervised acquisition 
of raw materials before taking the chair. 
manship of the War Industries Board. The 
39-year-old chairman of United States 
Steel, who left General Motors to go into 
the steel industry in 1934, will not be 
bothered, for the time being at least, about 
supplies of coal and copper or a general 
shortage of steel (steel capacity is nov 
above 72,000,000 tons a year, as against 
production of 43,000,000 tons in 1917-18). e 

However, Stettinius will have trouble 
finding enough specialty steels, such as 
armor plate for ships and tanks, and vari- 
ous tool steels (our mills are equipped 
mainly for industrial products). He may 
also encounter shortages of aluminum and 
magnesium for planes—though, fort uunate- 
ly, both the Aluminum Co. and Dow 
Chemical which produce the two metals, 
have huge new plants already under way. 
And naturally, his biggest headache will be 
adequate supplies of the strategic mate- 
rials, chrome and manganese for thie spe- 
cialty steels, and tin, rubber, hem), etc. 

William S. Knudsen, who cam: here 
from Denmark at the age of 20 and start- 
ed out in a New York shipyard, eventu- 
ally becoming production manager for the 
Ford Motor Co. before joining General 
Motors in 1922, faces a more complicated 
task—the coordination of the manufac- 
turing of all ordnance and plane equip- 
ment—than any solved in the World War. 
When America entered the war in 191i, 
we already had extensive private facilities 
for making shells, rifles, powder, and unl 
forms, as a result of the huge Allied per- 
chases of 1915-16. Now, Allied buying 
has stimulated only the airplane industry. 

Hence, drawing upon his experience in 
the 1917-18 speedup, when he built Eagle 
boats for Ford, the GM president must 
supervise a sharp expansion of facilities 
to produce the routine and familiar imple- 
ments of war as well as discover factories 




















It’s impossible to “laugh off” 
W r 2% ° ° the fact that increasing numbers 

ere getting figures faster, of progressive concerns—large 
and small—are finding the solu- 


with fewer errors, with the tion to their figure-work prob- 


lems in the Comptometer, and 





modern Comptometer methods. 
To understand the full mean- 


MODEL K ELECTRIC. 





ing of ““Comptometer Economy,” 
you have only to realize that the 


“ ‘ rS Comptometer combines remark- 
able speed with Controlled-Key 
accuracy* . . . and that Compt- 


ometer methods simplify figure- 
work routine. 











Ewing Both the Model K_ Electric 
1ud- Comptometer (illustrated below) 
len- and the new Cushioned-Touch 
ting Model M are popular with oper- 
a ators for their light, balanced 
ws key-stroke—a factor that helps 
The reduce fatigue to a minimum 
tates and keep operator-efficiency at 
into a high level. 

t be May we demonstrate “Compt- 
_ ometer Economy” in your office, 
a on your own work? Telephone 
ainst your local Comptometer office— 
-18), or write direct to Felt & Tarrant 


vuble Mfg. Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., 
h as Chicago, Il. 
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*STOP! 


Fumbled, imperfect key-strokes— 
source of many errors in ordinary 
adding-calculating machines—are 
“stopped dead” by the Comptom- 
eter’s exclusive Controlled-Key. 
This and other exclusive safeguards 
help maintain Comptometer’s re- 
markable first-time accuracy. 
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Thinfold in 
India Goat 
sells for $3.00. 





NFOLD SO. 


HIS new Buxton has been designed for prac- 
tical year-after-year use and trimness. Yet 
ingenious design and skillful construction com- 
bine to create the ¢hinnest, lightest possible fold. 
This billfold is a// leather. Unlike ordinary 
thin billfolds, there’s no fabric to fray and wrin- 
kle. A clever “cut-away” back removes needless 
weight and bulk. There’s strength where strength 
is needed. A free-floating stay (Buxton patented) 
“gives” with the load, keeps the fold slim when 
fully loaded, prevents buckling. Seven pockets to 
keep your bills and papers organized. 

You'll like the ‘“‘Thinfold” for its trim lines, 
fine leather craftsmanship and downright useful- 
ness. Buxton, Inc., 4064 Orleans St., Springfield, 
Mass. N. Y. Offices: 47 W. 34th St., New York. 
Here are shown Thinfolds—Bright Pin 


Seal at $5.00 and below— Chameleon 
Grain Goat at $2.50. 





Other Buxton Billfolds 
in fine leathers from 
$1.00, Stitchless models 
from $2.00, “‘3-Ways” 
from $3.50. Safety-Loop 
Key-Tainers to match, 
from 50¢. 






































































Weighs less than a handkerchief! 
Amazing, yet weigh it yourself. 
You'll find that it tips the scales 
at Jess than an ounce! Even the 
larger models weigh just a 
shade more. 


Only Y-inch thick. You'll won- 
der how it is possible. Yet 
examine it carefully. It’s ail 
leather, it’s sturdily made—and 
has seven roomy pockets. 





ni 


Completely flexible. You can 
crumple it up—or even pleat 
it—and the Thinfold snaps 
right back into its original 
slim, “streamlined” shape... 
its “tailored” good looks. 



















The new Buxton 
Tri-Kit, supplied 
with all Thin- 
fold models, 
holds cards, 
license, etc., 2 
keys and stamps. 
Slips easily into 
your Thinfold. 
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that can turn out large quantities of many 
items never before produced here in vol. 
ume, such an anti-aircraft guns, airplane 
cannon, detectors, range finders, and super. 
tanks. And Knudsen has no backstop to 
cover him if delays occur, as had the Way 
Industries Board. During the World War, 
our Army used French artillery and Al. 
lied planes and tanks exclusively, but now 
the French are already trying to buy back 
the 75s they sold us in 1918, and both Al. 
lies are likely to come here for tanks as 
well as planes. 

Since almost every stage in the manu- 
facturing process will require machine 
tools, the motor executive will shortly take 
over from Secretary Morgenthau the su- 
pervision of that industry as well as air. 
planes and plane engines. 

As President Roosevelt outlined it, there 
are three principal phases to Knudsen’s 
job. He must: (1) simplify and stand. 
ardize the specifications obtained from the 
Army and Navy so that output can be 
concentrated on fewer types, (2) locate 
the plants which will turn out the prod- 
ucts, and (3) schedule the production of 
the various parts so that, for example, 
carburetors won’t arrive at a factory before 
the engine bases are made, or, as in the 
World War, anchors won’t be shipped be- 
fore keels are laid. 


The job of assuring that raw materials J 


are received on time and finished products 
promptly dispatched was handed to Ralph 
Budd, president of the Burlington Rail- 
road. Because the President was confident 
that the railways could deliver the goods 
without delays, however, Budd’s will be 
only a part-time job (Knudsen and Stet- 
tinius are the only full-time commission 
members). In cooperation with John J. 
Pelley of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, Budd will make certain that cars 
are on hand whenever the industrial ex- 
perts require deliveries. 

The task ahead of Sidney Hillman, ar- 
dent New Dealer and president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO), 
almost rivals that of Stettinius and Knud- 
sen. He must solve the skilled-labor prob- 
lem, protect the workers’ interests, and as- 
sure that strikes do not interfere with the 
flow of vital materials (see page 64). Last 
week, the Administration revealed plans 
for training at least 1,000,000 young men, 
drawn from the NYA, CCC, and WPA, 
to take over semiskilled jobs and to be- 
come radio mechanics, members of avia- 
tion ground crews, and do other noncom- 
batant work. Hillman will work with the 
Federal Office of Education and Employ- 
ment Service in directing this $100,000- 
000 program which is to be financed out 
of the second emergency defense appro- 
priation. 

Until commodity markets shake off their 
doldrums, there will be comparatively lit- 


tle for the other members of the commis J 


sion to do. Leon Henderson, SEC member 
and veteran New Dealer, is to watc!: over 
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Wide World 


Donald M. Nelson, U.S. buyer 


prices of raw materials, while Harriet El- 
jiott, dean of women at the University of 
North Carolina, must see that consumers 
are not pinched by soaring finished-goods 
prices. The other member of the commis- 
sion, former AAA Administrator Chester 
C. Davis, who is now on the Federal Re- 
serve Board, will watch out for the farm- 
ers’ interests. 

In addition to the commission appoint- 
ments, the President last week called up- 
on a prominent businessman to fill another 
important government post—director of 
the Treasury’s Procurement Division, 
which does most of the buying for the 
civilian departments. Donald M. Nelson, 
executive vice president of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and prominent in the NRA, will take 
the job formerly held by Capt. Harry E. 
Collins, who is joining the Bell Aircraft 
Corp. 


Engines 
The outstanding development of the 
Administration’s airplane program last 
week was the announcement by Dr. 
George Jackson Mead, the Treasury’s 
plane-engine expert, that Britain had giv- 
en the United States blanket authority to 
manufacture its famous Rolls-Royce liq- 
uid-cooled motor that powers the Spit- 
fires and Hurricanes. Mead pointed out 
that our Wright and Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines were the two best air-cooled motors 
in the world, but that we had only one 
high-powered liquid-cooled job, the Alli- 
son of General Motors. 
Mead also stated that the automobile 
industry will be the first place considered 
for expanding engine capacity beyond that 
provided by the regular engine makers. 
His remark emphasized the importance of 
the sensational statement made by Henry 
Ford two days earlier—that, if freed from 
meddling by government agencies, his com- 
m iy could produce 1,000 planes a day. 
(Asked about the claim, Knudsen said: 
(Continued on Page 61) 












How 


Mickey Mouse 
joined our family 

















* “Plastic dishes with pictures 
of Mickey Mouse—how in the world 
did Westinghouse get into that 
line?” asked a buyer. Well, it’s an 
odd story, showing how the logic 
of production sometimes leads to 
surprising answers. 


¢ Among the many electrical 
products that we make are the out- 
lets, switches, plugs, fuses and other 
little connections needed in a wir- 
ing system. They are known as 
Bryant and Hemco wiring devices, 
and are made in our factory in 
Bridgeport. In 1928, when the 
amazing possibilities of plastics were 
startling industry, we took over a 
nearby plastics plant to mould these 
various devices. 


¢ The capacity of this plant 
was greater than our needs, so we 
either had to cut it down or find 
new uses for plastics. About that 
time, scientists created new plastics 
in vivid, rainbow colors—marvel- 
ously suited to tableware, toys, 
smokers’ fittings and hundreds of 
such things. It seemed a long jump 
from dynamos and motors, but we 
had the plant and the plastics, so 
we plunged into the new field. 


¢ Famous designers went to 
work — skilled tool makers made 


hundreds of new dies — we hired 
salesmen who knew dishes and tum- 
blers rather than switches and plugs 
—and almost before we knew it, had 
an important new business on 
our hands. 


° Onur first big hit was with chil- 
dren. They were delighted with 
fascinating dishes decorated with 
pictures of Mickey Mouse, Snow 
White, and other lovable people 
who live in story books. We have 
sold millions of dishes glorifying 
Mickey and his gang! And millions 
of gaily colored spoons, plates, tum- 
blers and kitchenware, all identified 
by the well known names they bear 
—Hemcoware or Safetyware. That 
ashtray on your desk, the plastic 
housing of your new electric razor 
or the beautiful plastic cabinet of 
your bedside radio—they probably 
are all of our make. 


¢ Today, this plastics plant is 
busy with orders from chain and 
department stores from all over the 
country... from sales organizations 
who use these products for premi- 
ums and novelties...and from man- 
ufacturers who are using plastic 
parts in their products. 


* Tous Westinghouse people, 
trained as we are to do years of 
research before launching a new 
electrical product, this overnight 
success that seems almost to have 
come out of the air, is startling and 
refreshing. Actually, of course, it 
did take a lot of planning and good 
team work—but still, it’s fun to look 
back and see how Mickey Mouse 
came to join the Westinghouse 
family. 











A new Diesel development .. . the 
“Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Set! Makes 
big savings on electric costs possible. Uses 
small quantities of inexpensive Diesel 
fuel! Fits in small space. Utilizes your 
present wiring. Switchboard and external 
control apparatus done away with! 
Completely self-regulating. Simple to 
start and operate! 

A money-saver as regular power for 
mills, shops, resorts, stores, garages, ser- 
vice stations, hospitals, etc.; or as auxil- 
iary or emergency stand-by power. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets are 
built and backed by the world’s largest 
Diesel engine manufacturer. Sizes 13 to 
66 kw. Low first cost! Tell us your 
power requirements and we’ll send 
“Caterpillar” Diesel specifications. Mail 
the coupon now. 


%* Depending on average load 
and local price of Diesel fuel 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO, 
Dept. N-610, Peoria, Illinois 


We require about kw. per hour; 
or__.. horsepower. Please send de- 
tails of “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets. 
Name 


Address 
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Hopes Are Outrunning the Facts 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Flepes as to the possible accom- 
plishments of the newly appointed Na- 
tional Defense Commission are far out- 
running what is justified by the facts. 
This is not, it should be emphasized, 
because of the personnel of the com- 
mission. 

On the whole that is excellent, at 
least in the key positions. But good 
personnel alone is not sufficient to en- 
able the group to do the job that the 
country is expecting of it. And neither 
is it enough for the President to give 
it the right to report directly to him, 
instead of to a Cabinet member. If 
the commission is to be effective in 
carrying out the defense program it 
must have the authority to enforce its 
decisions. Today it not only does not 
have this authority, but what is much 
more important—although generally 
overlooked by the press —President 
Roosevelt at present cannot give it this 
authority. 

Two statutes are involved. The first 
is the one under which the commission 
has been appointed. This provides that 
the Council of National Defense, and 
hence its advisory commission of ex- 
perts, shall “supervise and direct in- 
vestigations and make recommenda- 
tions to the President and the heads of 
the executive departments” on a long 
list of such items as “will render pos- 
sible in time of need the immediate con- 
centration and utilization of the re- 
sources of the nation.” 


Aside from making these studies, 
the commission has no functions and 
no authority. Under the statute it can 
do nothing to force a speeding up of 
production, nothing to assure an ex- 
pansion of plant capacity, nothing to 
make the railroads give priority to the 
shipment of badly needed materials, 
nothing to hold the demands of labor in 
check, nothing to keep prices from sky- 
rocketing, nothing to keep consumers 
from being needlessly gouged, and— 
on the other side—nothing to make the 
Army and Navy cooperate with in- 
dustry in getting maximum efficiency 
of production. The commission, in 
other words, according to the law is a 
mere research staff. 

The second statute bearing upon the 
possible authority of this commission 
concerns the powers of the President 
himself. This is important because if 





the Chief Executive has the necessary 
powers they presumably may be dele- 
gated to the commission. That was 
what took place with the old War In- 
dustries Board of 1917-1918, and ap- 
parently that is what is being antici- 
pated by those who are expecting such 
great things from the present com- 
mission. But the fact is the President 
doesn’t now have such powers to dele- 
gate. 

This point is covered in paragraph 
120 of the National Defense Act. By 
this “the President, in time of war or 
when war is imminent, is empowered” 
to place orders with private industry 
and “all such orders for products or 
materials shall be obligatory . . . and 
shall take precedence over all other 
orders and contracts . . .” But note 
carefully that phraseology. It does not 
say that the President shall have this 
power if he declares that “war is im- 
minent.” No discretion whatever is 
left to him on this. He has the power 
only if we are actually at war or if it 
is an established fact that war is im- 
minent. Until one or the other of these 
conditions is fulfilled, therefore, the 
President can do nothing under this 
act. 


Does this mean that the new 
commission is doomed to failure—that 
it will be unable to accomplish any- 
thing—that it should be written off 
as mere window dressing? Of course 
not. The commission, because of the 
prestige of its office, will be able to 
do much in the way of getting indus- 
try organized, and, granting it has 
the cooperation of the Army, the Navy, 
and the various other government units 
that are involved, it will be of sub- 
stantial aid in helping along the de- 
fense program. 

But bear in mind that under the best 
of circumstances as matters now stand 
the commission can only be of aid; it 
cannot assure that the defense program 
will be carried out with efficiency and 
economy. It can give no orders. It can- 
not decide as between divergent inter- 
ests. It can give no assurance as to the 
continuance of its policy. It is of neces- 
sity, under the present legislation, and 
regardless of to whom it is to report, 
merely a facilitating agency working 
alongside the regular procurement di- 
visions of the government. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 
“Jf Ford says so he can do it.” And when 
asked if General Motors could equal the 
output, Knudsen said: “I guess we could, 
but we are not forecasting.”) 


Significance 


Although the highly technical problems 
ahead of Knudsen and Stettinius seem 
baffling enough, no one can foresee clearly 
all the difficulties they will face. Certain- 
ly, the additional appropriation requested 
last week—which boosted the defense 
budget for the coming year above the 
$5,000,000,000 mark, and which necessi- 
tates a still greater output of equipment 
requiring skilled labor and specialized ma- 
chinery—will turn up many new problems 
not now anticipated by government of- 
ficials or industrialists. 

Indeed, since the defense program calls 
for outlays only slightly lower than in 
1918, and since the Allies will probably 
step up their purchases considerably as 
long as the war continues, we may be in for 
shortages of products made by industries 
that are now running at 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity or less. In such an event, Stettinius 
will have all the headaches of 1918 in addi- 
tion to the many new specialized problems, 
and Budd would have a man-sized job on 
his hands, while Knudsen would need dic- 
tatorial authority. 

Under such circumstances, it is obvious 
that the commission must have the united 
support of the industrial community and 
especially of all factions of labor. More 
important, it must have explicit authority 
which it now lacks (see Business Tides) , 
free from political interference, to estab- 
lish priorities and to overrule Army and 
Navy purchasing specifications whenever 
necessary. The President may have to ask 
Congress for such authority for the com- 
mission, for the industrialists will not stay 
in Washington unless they have the power 
to do their job properly. 








Aviation 
Go Slow, Don’t Lose Heads, 
Is Warning of Air Industry 


Since Hitler’s march jarred the United 
States into the 50,000-plane national de- 
fense program, government officials have 
done most of the talking on the subject. 
Last week aviation men had their first 
chance to get in a word as more than 
1,000 leaders of all branches of the indus- 
try gathered in Washington for the 1940 
National Aviation Forum and compared 
hotes on the extensive aircraft exhibits at 
Bolling Field. 

The biggest fear of the industry, as ex- 
pressed by Forum speakers, is that en- 
thusiasm will replace clear-headedness in 
the national defense program with a re- 
sultant indiscriminate dumping of bricks, 
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Paintings from each of the 48 states, 
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They disagree about this genu- 
inely AROMATIC Pipe Mixture. 
You either like it or dislike it. 





























Bond Street is too different for 
everybody's taste. But you know 
tobacco. Here is“custom-blend” 
flavor and bite-free coolness. 

In fairness to yourself — open a 
tin of Bond Street. Sniff the rare, 
aromatic tobacco. Light up a pipeful 
...smoke it around the house. Even 
women like the aroma! 

Get the generous pocket tin of 
Bond Street today... 15¢. It may 
well be the smartest smoking-move 
you ever made! 








Today=—try a tin of 
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Acme 


National Aviation Forum members inspecting aircraft at Bolling Fiel« 


mortar, and machinery into the business 
before it is decided exactly what facilities 
are needed. For that reason the leaders 
counseled caution and study, and no less 
an authority than Maj. Al Williams, 
Scripps-Howard aviation writer, called for 
a definite policy, reached through careful 
research (and an independent air force, 
separate from the Army and Navy), be- 
fore any mass production program is 
evolved. Highlights of the aviation in- 
dustry’s national defense discussions: 


Pianes: Even though only about 46,000 
machines have been built in all of Ameri- 
can aviation’s 30-year history, production 
could be stepped up to 50,000 a year in 
about three years, Col. John H. Jouett, 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, said. But this can be done only 
by orderly industry expansion directed by 
the industry’s own leaders—not through 
nationalization, which failed miserably in 


France and England, he added. 


Pirtots: America should have no trouble 
developing 50,000 new pilots to man its 
projected air armada, according to Robert 
H. Hinckley, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, who discussed the Pres- 
ident’s program of starting primary train- 
ing for a large group this summer (News- 
WEEK, June 3). Another way of training 
fliers was suggested by Robert Dawson, a 
United Air Lines pilot, in urging a pro- 
gram under which air-line fliers would 
spend one day off a week giving instruc- 
tion to primary students. 


Armports: Still an unknown factor in 
the defense program is the airport needs 
of 50,000 planes. Of America’s present 
2,300 airports, only about half are suit- 
able for military purposes because of their 





small size or for other reasons. To prepare 
facilities for the air fleet, the American 
Association of Airport Executives urged 
immediate steps toward establishment of 
a national network of strategically located 
airports. 





Aviation Notes 


Until New York opened La Guardia 
Field last Dec. 2, Newark (N.J.) Airport 
was the air-line terminal for the metro- 
politan district and was rated the busiest 
flying field in the world. Even after the air 
lines transferred two-thirds of their traffic 
to the new airport, 117 daily arrivals and 
departures of air liners remained for New- 
ark. But June 1 even these operations were 
withdrawn when Newark city officials shut 
down the airport’s control tower because 
the air lines refused to pay $135,000 a 
year for its continued operation. 


“| Plant expansion notes: United Aircraft 
Corp. directors voted to spend another 
$8,000,000 (on top of $12,000,000 in the 
last eighteen months) to expand their 
Pratt & Whitney engine division . . . Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. announced it 
would have the largest integrated aircraft 
plant in America Aug. 1 when San Diego, 
Calif., plant additions are completed . . 
A new engine-testing plant at Farming- 
dale, Long Island, was announced by the 
Ranger engine division of the Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp. . Air As 
sociates, Inc., plan to build a new parts 
and accessories plant at Bendix, N.J. 
... The Aviation Manufacturing Corp. ac- 
quired the Barkley-Grow Aircraft Corp. of 
Detroit, builders of twin-engine, all-metal 
planes. 
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Farm Blockade 


Nazi Drive Gobbles Markets, 


Brings Move to Boost Loans 





Since the war broke out in Europe, each 
succeeding invasion has pinched off a seg- 
ment of the American farmers’ market 
abroad, until today our exports of farm 
products are running about 20 per cent 
below last year’s. While the Allies ap- 
peared to have a good chance of winning 
and restoring the status quo, farm-com- 
modity prices went from 88 per cent of 
the 1910-14 average last August to 98 
early in May. But since Germany’s inva- 
sion of the Low Countries and sensational 
advances in France, prices have dropped 
sharply; last week end farm-commodity ex- 
perts est imated the index stood at about 90. 

Alarmed by this rapid price movement, 
marked by the crash of wheat prices from 
81.1634 on April 18 to 7334 cents on May 
18, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
Jace induced the grain markets to peg 
prices at the May 18 closing. 

Last week Congress, too, took a hand. 
To cushion 1940 crops against wartime 
disturbances, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee approved legislation 
to add $500,000,000 to the present lend- 
ing limit of $900,000,000 of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. for price-pegging loans to 
farmers. This bill, sponsored by Sen. James 
F. Byrnes, South Carolina Democrat, 
would provide funds to meet the antic- 
ipated demands for loans on wheat, rye, 
and barley, which have already been au- 
thorized, and on other commodities such 
as corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, raisins, 
figs, dates, butter, and naval stores. 


Significance 





The Byrnes Bill stands a good chance 
of passage this election year since both 
the Administration and Congress are anxi- 
ous to prevent farm income from falling 
below last year’s figure of about $8,250,- 
000,000—an immediate threat at present 
prices despite the prospects of increased 
domestic consumption in the war and 
national defense boom. The attitude 
toward increased loans was illustrated by 
the statement of a Republican Presidential 
candidate—Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio— 
that if crop loans ever were justified, they 
are now in the light of the export slump. 


World Bank Solo 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Bank for International Settlements at 
Basle, major European railway terminal 
located on the Rhine in Northern Switzer- 
land, has been a colorful event in world 
fnancial circles during the past decade. 
Founded in 1930 largely to handle the 
rman reparations payments under the 
Young Plan, the BIS was owned origi- 
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How much can 


YOU save? 


Get the facts from 
IRON FIREMAN 


G. Earl Grindle, Chicago property manager. 


G. Earl Grindle Got the 
Facts; Now He’s Saving 
$27,600 Every Year 


There’s no need to guess; an Iron 
Fireman survey of your steam costs 
will determine accurately your po- 
tential savings and betterments. 
You can bank on an Iron Fireman 
survey. This survey will cover all 





boiler plant to your local fuel 
situation. We will then rest our case 
with you on the engineering data. 

G. Earl Grindle, Chicago realtor 
who manages property valued at 


us for the dozens of surveys we 
have made for him—in which we —_ 
have frankly showed where Iron ~~ 
Fireman stokers could and where 
they could not pay for themselves. 
We have taken the guess-work out 
of firing equipment for him. 

Mr. Grindle now operates 46 
Iron Fireman stokers—and every 
one is a money-maker .. . his total 
savings amounting to $27,600 a year. 
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a year on their fuel bills. Can you : 
afford to waste what they are saving? 
Follow Mr. Grindle’s lead, and get 
the facts on your own boiler room. 
Authorize us now to make an Iron 
Fireman survey. We will do it at 
our own expense, and in coopera- 
tion with your engineer, fireman 
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nally by seven, later by 26, central banks 
of the leading capitalistic countries (Japan 
and the United States participate through 
commercial banks) . 

Reparations became an academic issue 
a few years later, but the bank continued 
to function busily as an information center 
and a clearinghouse for gold and exchange 
transactions—never, however, realizing 
the dreams of its less nationalistic spon- 
sors by becoming a powerful gold reserve 
bank for the world’s banking systems. And 
each spring leading financiers representing 
the stockholders would gather at Basle, 
eat and drink together, and discuss their 
common fiscal worries. 

Last week the annual meeting was less 
festive. Thomas McKittrick, new Amer- 
ican president of the “world’s banks’ 
bank,” accompanied only by a secretary, 
walked into the deserted BIS boardroom, 
closed the windows to deaden the sound 
of booming artillery from the nearby 
French-German border, and, fortified by 
proxies mailed in by his warbound col- 
leagues, solemnly held the annual meet- 
ing, declaring the usual 6 per cent divi- 
dend. “There was not a single dissenting 
voice,” McKittrick commented officially 
and dryly. After the meeting he hastily 
drove south to Chateau-d’Oex, a little 
mountain resort near Lake Geneva where 
the BIS has maintained headquarters 
since May 17. 

Plagued by recent heavy withdrawals of 
various central banks—total assets de- 
clined from 606,500,000 to 469,900,000 
Swiss gold frances (the frane is currently 
worth 22.4 cents) during the year ended 
March 31—and by the pistol-point ab- 
sorption of certain fellow stockholders’ 
interests by the Reichsbank, the BIS will 
try to carry on, according to the imper- 
turbable McKittrick. 


















Strikers jamming entrance to Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
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Uneasy Chair 


Defense Job Catches Hillman 
in an AFL-CIO Crossfire 


Any member of a national board whos 
job it is to keep labor pulling in the righ 
direction is on a hot seat in these days of 
interunion jealousy and squabbling. This 
was brought home last week to 
Hillman, the peace-advocating vice presi. 
dent of the CIO (Newsweek, June 3). 
who won a reputation for hard-headed 
labor statesmanship on NRA boards. Less 
than 24 hours after he was appointed t 
President Roosevelt’s Advisory Commis. 
sion on National Defense (see page 56), 
the air was filled with dead cats from the 
AFL camp. 

Not only was the AFL upset because 
Hillman is a CIO chieftain, but the fact 
that he is a tailor (president of the Amal. 
gamated Clothing Workers) and thus not 
directly concerned with war industry 
brought more kicks. To John P. Frey, 
president of the Federation’s Me tal Trades 
Department, the selection was “very much 
like appointing an artificial-flower maker 
to take charge of boilermakers.” Thie least 
the President could have done, according 
to AFL leaders, was to name a spokesman 
for the AFL to the commission also. 

But despite the AFL’s hints that it, 
rather than the CIO, controls most of the 
workers in defense industries, the first 
labor crisis following Hillman’s appoint- 
ment involved his organization: a strike 
of 5,000 CIO shipbuilders at the Federal 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. at Kearny, 
N.J., for wage increases and the union 
shop, which tied up work on two Navy 
cruisers, two destroyers, and three mer- 


Sidney 


chant ships. 
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Alarmed by the protests this action 
touched off (Rep. Eugene Cox, Georgia 
Democrat, branded it “treason” and Rep. 
Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan Republican, 
discussed outlawing such strikes), the 
strikers quickly took the advice of their 
leaders and returned to work pending 
further negotiations. 

This week a new strike threat developed 
even closer to the Defense Commission 
after General Motors Corp., of which Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, Hillman’s fellow defense 
commissioner, is president, rejected the 
CIO United Automobile Workers’ de- 
mands for a general wage increase. The 
company also insisted upon the right to 
fire aliens who refuse to seek citizenship, 
and other workers guilty of sabotage or 
subversive activity. Soon afterward the 
Department of Labor intervened, at the re- 
quest of the union, in an effort to prevent 
a strike. 


Significance 


Two considerations leading to the Hill- 
man appointment were the Administra- 
tion’s hope that he could achieve some sort 
of unity between the organized-labor fac- 
tions (which seemingly has fallen flat) 
and the belief that he can handle the 
leaders of those CIO unions which ordi- 
narily follow the Communist party line 
and can be expected to attack the defense 
program. But the shipyard strike, which 
was called over the protest of leaders of 
the CIO and the shipbuilders’ union, dem- 
onstrates that Hillman is faced with the 
even tougher job of selling rank and filers, 
in some cases, on the urgency of national 
defense work. 


Feit 


Industry’s Pledge 


A significant indication of American in- 
dustry’s reaction to the new national de- 
fense program was the statement last week 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

Declaring that modern war methods 
make national defense “an industrial ope- 
ration of the greatest magnitude,” the 
NAM pointed out that while Congress 
must define the area to be defended and 
military experts must determine the meas- 
ures, private production must provide 
most of the material necessary and, at the 
same time, continue to meet civilian needs. 

The statement called handicaps to in- 
dustrial production in such times “as 
dangerous as Fifth Column intrigue” and 
suggested that since the principal bottle- 
neck is generally procurement—specifica- 
tions, purchases, inspection, and delivery— 
this function should be handled by “practi- 
cal, experienced civilians.” It also advo- 
tated the speedy placement of orders so 
that industry can build up the vital reser- 
vor of skilled labor, modification of tax 
regulations to encourage private invest- 
ment for expansion of plants and equip- 
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ment (“virtually valueless when the emer- 
gency is passed”), and the operation of 
defense facilities at capacity night and 
day. 

“None of these things requires the aban- 
donment of any sound social legislation,” 
declared the NAM, pledging “the knowl- 
edge and experience and the utmost 
energy of its members to the task ahead.” 
The association further urged every pos- 
sible effort “compatible with the national 
honor and safety” to avoid war and 
pledged industry’s “continued opposition” 
to profiteering. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Stock Market Notes 


After a war-scare crash that dropped 
the Dow-Jones industrial average from 
148.17 on May 9 to 113.94 on May 24, the 
stock market held firm last week within 
the 114-116 range. Stock trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange for May to- 
taled 38,968,832 shares—largest monthly 
volume since September, the largest May 
volume since 1933, and three times the 
volume for May 1939 . . . Following a 
discussion with William McC. Martin Jr., 
President Roosevelt declared that neither 
he nor the Big Board president was wor- 
ried about the way the exchange was oper- 
ating. This immediately set at rest rumors 
that the country’s markets might be 
closed. 


Life Insurance 


In a special message to his sales staff, 
A. N. Kemp, president of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., declared that be- 
cause the war has caused “hysterical busi- 
ness thinking,” it is a duty to “rein in our 
impulsive pessimism.” Reviewing the 
dominant favorable factors in American 
business today, Kemp declared that people 
are as much in need of life insurance as 
ever and that most are better able to pay 
for it than for many years. To counteract 
the impression that the war would be a 
deterrent to insurance sales, he cited fig- 
ures from the World War period: in 1914 
some $2,457,000,000 of new life insurance 
(excluding industrial policies) was sold; in 
1915 new business increased 6.7 per cent 
over the previous year; in 1916 it gained 
22.6 per cent; in 1917, 19.5 per cent; in 
1918, 3.9 per cent; in 1919, 75.8 per cent, 
and in 1920, 21.1 per cent. 


Pot o’ Silver 


The Union Bank of Michigan, a fast- 
growing $3,625,000 institution in Grand 
Rapids, last week completed a five-month 
radio advertising campaign that involved 
giving away twenty silver dollars five 
nights a week. Modeled on the nationwide 
Pot o’ Gold program and broadcast by a 
local station, WOOD, the program was 





called the Sack of Silver and consisted of 
music, a plug for the bank’s services, and 
selection of the lucky phone number by 
twirling a wheel. The only major objec. 
tions to this highly unconventional type 
of banking promotion have come from 
Grand Rapids loan companies. Meanwhile, 
Union Bank’s own personal-loan depart- 
ment has been booming. The program will 
be renewed in the fall. 


Union Pacific Veteran 


In Omaha last Saturday, the Old Tim. 
ers Club of the Union Pacific Railroad 
gave a banquet celebrating the 50th anni- 
versary of President William M. Jeffers’ 
entrance into the company’s employment. 
More than 2,800 of the club’s 7,000 mem- 
bership paid tribute to the 64-year-old 
executive who started with the Union Pa- 
cific as a call boy. W. Averell Harriman, 
chairman of the board, said: “In honor. 
ing Mr. Jeffers, we pay tribute to our com- 
pany that developed him and to the coun- 
try in which such a career is possible.” 
Gov. R. L. Cochran, Mayor Dan B. But- 


ler, and several railway officials also spoke. 


Danish Ships 


Ever since Germany invaded Denmark, 
about 50 Danish ships have been tied up 
in American ports, afraid to venture out 
lest they be seized by the Allies. The 
British and French offered to guarantee 
them immunity from seizure if they would 
sail under Allied flags, but the Danes, 
whose government had quickly capitulated 
to the Germans, refused to do this. Last 
week a dozen of the ships, which were 
loaded with American cargo for Latin- 
American ports at the time of the invasion, 
got permission to sail anyway, under their 
own flag, after protests of American ship- 
pers and the State Department caused the 
Allies to relent. Their immunity from 
seizure, however, is good only for one voy- 
age, after which they will return to their 
original uncertain status. 


Trends 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board index of new orders received by 
manufacturers for April jumped 10 per 


cent over March—first rise since Septem- 


ber. 


Glass-container shipments from Jan. | 
to April 21, 1940, were 11 per cent ahead 
of those for the similar period of 1939, 
according to the Glass Container Asso- 
ciation. 


Installment sales by department stores 
during 1939 were 14.6 per cent above those 
of 1938, according to a survey by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Steel-ingot production this week was 
80.3 per cent of capacity, compared with 
76.9 last week, 65.8 a month ago, and 
54.2 for the same period last year. 
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Hell to Moscow— 


SIDESHOW 








Seaside, Ore.: The 1,565 residents 
(pre-1940 census) of this Pacific Coast 
resort want no rocking-chair strategists 
this summer. If anyone wants to know 
where the wars are, he can readily find out 
from a sign erected for a laugh. 


Circumstantial Evidence— 


Detroit, Mich.: Mrs. Marian Blalock 
haled her next-door neighbor, Arthur Pit- 
ten, into court on a charge of assault and 
battery. But the court dismissed Pitten. 
His defense: “How could I have struck 
her? She tore my suspenders off so I had 
to use both hands holding up my trous- 


” 


ers, 


Cleaned Out— 
Denver, Colo.: Albert E. Cosman 


heard a noise behind a nearby tavern. 
Looking out, he saw two men and called 
out to ask what they were doing. “Just 
cleaning up,” replied one. Cosman went 
back to bed. Next morning the tavern 
keeper discovered that his 400-pound safe 
(containing $575) and $25 from the cash 
drawer were missing. 


Service— 


New York City: Early-morning shop- 
pers at Lord & Taylor, Fifth Avenue de- 
partment store, have for some time been 
sven chairs on which to sit while they 
wait for the store to open at 9:27 a.m. 
Last week they found a new service: a 
Waitress in a wine-colored uniform who 
served free coffee. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Diplomatic Preparedness 


N o one who saw and pondered 
what went on at the London Economic 
Conference in 1933 could fail to realize 
that the economic life of the world was 
passing through revolutionary readjust- 
ments. The traditional means of interna- 
tional credit and exchange were crumbling. 
Economic life was refusing to follow the 
lines drawn by the mercantilistic economy 
of the past century. This did not mean the 
inevitability of world conquest by the po- 
litical forms of Communism, Fascism or 
Nazism. But it did mean a radical change 
in methods of trade and matters of inter- 
national finance—a change that was tak- 
ing place, willy-nilly, regardless of gov- 
ernmental forms within the states. 

Now it is clear that this process will be 
hastened everywhere. Whether or not 
Germany is victorious in battle, the “nor- 
mal,” “orthodox” methods of international 
trade will not be restored. And no coun- 
try, least of all our own, can afford to fail 
to prepare for what lies ahead. 


‘The first step our business and po- 
litical leaders must take is to realize fully 
the implications of those strange economic 
methods which, The London Economist 
pointed out two years ago, have “forced 
a whole series of European countries into 
varying degrees of economic servitude .. .” 
The second is to devise methods of our 
own to meet them. Not a minute is to be 
lost in taking these two steps. It is a job 
only a shade less important than that of 
preparing our military and naval defenses. 
It is, in fact, a vitally needed part of those 
defenses. For we have colossal commit- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere that we 
cannot even begin to fulfill otherwise. 

Our duties as to Canada are relatively 
simple by comparison with the difficulties 
we face when we look to the south. We 
have, of course, cordial relations with Can- 
ada. Recently we affirmed our intention 
of defending her against aggression. But 
defense, obviously, will require the most 
precisely defined coordination to elimi- 
nate such confusion as hampered the Allies 
when Belgium was invaded. 

Our pledge to defend the nations to the 
south involves this and vastly more. There, 
too, it is impossible to see how we can 
fulfill our responsibilities unless we have 
detailed military alliances providing for 
actual means of joining forces in case of 
an invasion. But this is only the begin- 
ning of our problem. How military ques- 





tions shade into commercial and financial 
questions is amply illustrated by a dis- 
patch of Frank L. Kluckhohn in The New 
York Times of May 31. Mr. Kluckhohn 
reports that no inconsiderable number of 
the commercial airplanes operating in 
Latin America are owned by German com- 
panies and operated by German-born pi- 
lots. Those in Ecuador cause immediate 
concern to us because they are so near the 
Panama Canal. We are told that they 
have been favorably regarded by the au- 
thorities because of “free rides” and the 
like. 


Wiiting on this page in October 
1938, I said that no trade policy oriented 
to the isolation, poverty and desperation 
of many of the Latin-American countries 
would yield permanent political or eco- 
nomic returns. “The United States cannot 
win security in Latin America by com- 
pounding the attempts of Germany, Japan 
and the others to play one country off 
against the other and to keep them all on 
a commodity-exporting, consumers’-goods- 
importing basis . . . Latin America wants 
the means for industrialization . . . [which] 
is the only effective way of protecting 
[her] . . . from wretched subservience to 
European and Asiatic countries. Certain- 
ly we will simply drive her further into the 
harness of Germany, Italy and Japan if 
we insist on competing with her grain, 
meat and cotton at the same moment that 
we try to ram more .. . knickknacks down 
her throat . . . Something bold and new is 
in order.” 

The price of failure to apply “some- 
thing bold and new” is suggested by the 
explosive situation in Mexico. William R. 
Mathews, editor of The Arizona Daily 
Star, who has recently visited Mexico, re- 
ports on that situation as follows: 

Mexico is literally eating her seed corn. 
Strikes and lockouts have discouraged des- 
perately needed industrial expansion. Oil 
expropriations have transformed what 
used to be one-third of the government’s 
revenue into a deficit of a million pesos a 
month. The transportation system has 
begun to break down 

Intensifying this economic crisis, Math- 
ews continues, is a most serious political 
crisis. A Presidential election is set for 
July 7. The strength of General Almazan, 
the candidate running in opposition to the 
government’s candidate, General Cama- 
cho, is growing daily. The rumor that 
Almazan will be counted out and that he 
will not accept defeat in a fraudulent elec- 
tion is freely circulating throughout Mex- 
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ico. But even if Almazan accepts defeat, 
Camacho will have to reverse many of 
President Cardenas’ policies to meet the 
economic crisis. At this point, certain 
labor leaders may start trouble. Worker 
and agrarians have been and are beip 
armed. Resentment against this in the 
regular army threatens an uprising of some 
kind if Cardenas should exercise his emer. 
gency powers to postpone the bitterly cop. 
tested election. There is a good chance of 
trouble in any event. 

Meantime, it is reported that Nazi ae. 
tivity in Mexico is being masked behind 
the screen of the Communist front. It js 
“common gossip” that “anti-Yankee” sep. 
timent is being stirred up by foreign agents 
and deliberately exploited by various po- 
litical leaders. “Fires have been started 
that cannot be put out by the garden hos 
of peaceful procedure,” Mathews con. 
cludes. “Without American help, cond. 
tions in Mexico will get worse . . . The 
extreme patience of Washington is mis- 
understood ... as a sign of weakness ...” 


Ou diplomatic representatives in 
Latin America are the men upon whom a 
large part of the burden of cementing the 
new relationships will fall. Many of them 
are wholly admirable human beings. But, 
in most cases, their habits of thought were 
shaped in a world that is gone. Sinister 
ideologies have been insinuated into Latin- 
American countries by techniques new to 
American life. At this critical moment, we 
need the most astute representation 
abroad that this country can find, and we 
need, in Washington, the energy and intel- 
ligence to direct it realistically. Certainly 
our good old practice of sending lush cam- 
paign contributors to foreign posts is as 
dangerous as the Civil War habit of turm- 
ing Northern politicians into generals over 
night. Our silly tradition about the unin- 
portance of diplomatic jobs is a joke on no 
one but ourselves. It is about time we be- 
gan to respect the able men in our career 
service—men like J. P. Moffatt, whom we 
have just sent to Canada—and insisted 
upon getting more of them to represent us. 

But above all, we cannot continue to be- 
lieve that moral preachments and expres- 
sions of good will, however sincere, will do 
the job. Remember that we have, by leg- 
islation, increased the costs of manufactur- 
ing some of the goods we have to sell 
Latin America; that some of our govert- 
ment leaders have been telling the world 
that our businessmen are short-sighted, 
rapacious and inimical to the democratic 
process; that fast German ships took away 
business from an American merchant ma- 
rine starved because of parsimonious and 
halting government assistance. Only if 
government and business work and plat 
together can we offer Latin America the 
prospect of growing into a strong, balanced 
economic organism. And unless we 0, 
there is no security against her falling u- 
der foreign influences. 
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PEN the doors of this beautifully two-toned new Delux- mander with colorful wheels, white sidewall tires and deluxe 

tone Studebaker Commander and what do you see? — equipment. Interiorsare finished in harmonizing blueand gray 
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inel, window reveals and other fittings in tasteful, two- cloth combination used in the Commander pictured here. 
ned harmony! Bolster-top seats trimly tailored in narrow Go to your local Studebaker dealer and see these cars of 
eats! Dark green carpeting on the floor front and rear! tomorrow that are ready for you now. Prices are only 
Studebaker offers you a choice of five two-toned sym- slightly higher than those of standard-finish Studebakers. 
honies of exterior color in this new Delux-tone Com- Use your present car as part payment. Easy C.1.T. terms. 
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Old Overholt's fame dates back 


to these Inns of long ago 








They were the pride of Pennsylvania —those old inns of Pennsylvania and the country at large — Old Overholt. f 





the Colonial and Revolutionary times. —— 
/ For today this pioneer whiskey, famed for its rich flavor 


And the fine rye whiskey that was served in those his- for 130 years, 1s Americas most popular bottled in 


toric taverns in the early days of the republic when stage bond rye—a treat far too good to miss at present-day 





coaches ruled the dusty turnpikes, is still the toast of low prices. 
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THE BLUE 
ANCHOR INN 
was built in 1670 and here 
William Penn had his first meal 
~ tA the colony that evas destined ts 


immortalize his name 


































A copy of this etching (11 x 14 inches) and five others of old Pennsylvania is 
matted fora limited timeon receipt of ten cents (coin or stamps). Address Nationa! 
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